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® ROBIN HOOD 
® CINDERELLA = 
®SEAL OF MINNESOTA a 
®IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH PROTEIN) 


Kania. Wheat 


® MINUTE MAN 
® RED DRAGON 
® MERLIN 


= Jexas Wheat 


® ROYAL PRANCER 
® GOLDEN PRANCER 
® WHITE PRANCER 


 — Soft Wheat 
® BETSY ROSS 


© TOPMOST 
® SPARKLING JEWEL 
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Smooth Sailing from sack to finished loaf 


‘ 


In these strenuous times, many bakers are 
having their troubles in keeping production on 
an even keel. 

Shop schedules are crowded, to meet insistent 
demands for more baked goods. Experienced 
bakery help may still be hard to find. 

Under such conditions, you’ll appreciate more 
than ever the uniform, trouble-free performance 
of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patents. Whatever formu- 
las, methods, and equipment you use, there’s a 
Pillsbury Patent that’s precision-milled to meet 
your particular set of requirements . . . and 


constantly bakery-tested to keep its quality 
changeless. 

Wouldn’t this be a good time to put Pillsbury 
Patents to work stabilizing and smoothing out 
production in your shop? 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


PILLSBURY’ 


BAKERY PATENTS 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR “‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 














MILLING WHEAT 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 


z aT Pubaaaae whee ee @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
. J. FI ATRI Vice President : : 

F, L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





















NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS. BALTIMORE TOLEDO K ANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 
5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 














NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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41 Top notch milling skill, the finest pro- restr'a 
duction equipment and exceptionally one r 
good mill location . . . these three fac- felt f 
tors give you extra assurance that ae 
Page’s flours will be the best that can Sead 

possibly be milled under the new gov- self-ge 

ernment order. “i individ 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 
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For Better Understanding— 
a i i i ai 


Commodity Markets Pioneering a Way | 


had a passion for self-govern- 
ment, and they are firm in the 
belief that the true target of gov- 
ernment is not so much to. exert 
restraint as to do good. And that is 
one reason so much resentment is 
felt for restraints that make us 
suspect that some abstraction called 
“the government” is governing us in- 
stead of we governing ourselves. But 
self-government presupposes in the 
individual a self discipline — a self 
control that makes him worthy to ex- 
ercise prerogatives of sovereignty. 
“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control, these three alone lead life to 
sovereign power,” said Tennyson. 
A man must first govern himself 
before he is fit to share in govern- 
ment. As with national persons, so 
with corporate persons. A corpora- 
tion must first govern itself before it 
is fit to share the government of the 
commonwealth. 
Therefore, it is of the very essence 
of the prerequisite to self-govern- 


aT HE American people have long 





Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
article is the text of an address de- 
livered by Samuel D. Jackson, gov- 
ernor of the newly formed National 
Association of Commodity Ex- 
changes and Allied Trades, Inc., at 
the January “victory” convention of 
the Indiana Grain and Feed Dealers 
Association at Indianapolis. In his 
address, Mr. Jackson presented the 
background of commodity exchanges 
in the United States and outlined the 
purposes of the newly formed asso- 
ciation with regard to promoting a 
better understanding of the ex- 
changes by the general public, farm- 
ers and members of Congress. 





ment and representative democracy 
that men and corporations, and as- 
sociations of the same, establish a 
system of self-discipline and self-con- 
trol. It is no confession of wrong- 
doing to make a renewed dedication 
to this noble purpose any more than 
it is an admission of sin to partici- 


pate in an organized form of worship. - 


The alternative to government con- 
trol is self-control. 

When the National Association of 
Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades, Inc., and its  coristituent 
members, established an office of 
Governor for the Associated Com- 
modity Exchanges, it entered no new 
field except that it made public mani- 
festation of its bona fide determina- 
tion that the commodity exchanges 
must operate in the interest of the 
public good, and "hereby deserve to 
be as free as possible from unneces- 
sary or unwise interference and re- 
straint. 

The long range objective of this 
effort comprehends more than self- 
discipline and self-control. In war- 
time the markets had felt the pain- 
ful pinch of government control and 
In spite of all we might do, their ac- 
tivities may continue to be hampered 
and curtailed. As I perceive it, their 
repression came not because any one 
had any malevolence of any kind to- 
ward commodity exchanges, but be- 
Cause of by-product results of legis- 
lation believed to be for the benefit 
of the general public, the effect 
Whereof, however, upon the ex- 


changes, as the instrumentality of 
supply and demand, being entirely 
overlooked. 

In the mind of some legislator or 
some one in government: there orig- 
inated an idea that a certain com- 
modity had to be controlled by legis- 
lative enactment or otherwise 


By Samuel D. Jackson 


through the medium of some estab- 
lished governmental agency. 

So as men sat around a commit- 
tee room, that official presented the 
need of the public generally for that 
particular statute. It was not to be 
supposed that the authors of any par- 
ticular such movement or the father 
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of any such proposed act had any 


idea of discouraging the continuation 


of or terminating the affected ex- 
change or exchanges. But the idea 
was to benefit some class of society 
and through it, the whole society. 

This process may not stop because 
the war is over, but more thought 
must be given to the freedom of the 
markets. 

The exchanges in anticipation of 
their part in helping the government 
toward reconversion realized that 
some form of an educational effort 
was necessary to show fully the 
validity of the commodity exchanges 
in the over-all economy of the coun- 















CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS C0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With large terminal storage at Salina and a 
line of country elevators in the heavy wheat 
producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 
well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'Makes‘the’*Best*Rye’*Flour’’ 
























PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 


LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N. Clark Street 





Chicago 3, illinois 





ARNOLD 


ae oe 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 
m1 Grand Rapids, Mich: Telephone 85991 /"™ 














LUCKY 


GLUTEN FLouR || SWeet Cream 


“Very Best” 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality Quality Flours 
=> 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Lockport, N. Y. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“Golden Loaf” r»s0u 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


° Kansas City, Missouri 
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try, to the end that all persons re. 
sponsible for the transposition of 
economic theories relating to com. 
modities handled by the markets ip. 
to legislation will give more thought 
to the manner in which and the ex. 
tent to which their own favorite leg- 
islation would diminish or tend to 
destroy the usefulness of exchanges 
themselves. 

Lobbying is no way to reach this 
result. Those responsible for this re. 
sult must first reach the public go 
that it will have a broader under. 
standing of what exchanges are and 
what they mean to the public. 

It was believed that as a prerequi- 
site to such a campaign of education, 
a program of self-control and self. 
administration would be prudent. 

The new concepts, the renewed 
public dedication, the establishment 
of a representative of the public weal, 
these we hope will prove worthy to 
be heard. 

I have enough faith in our form of 
government to believe that the com. 
modity exchanges will get as good 
treatment as their merits deserve, 
Remembering an old maxim we are 
sure that when we seek equity, our 
hands shall be clean. 

So the Associated Commodity Ex- 
changes have established an office 
with quasi-public administrative sta- 
tus, designed to enable this “gov- 
ernor” to exercise influence on the 
conduct of the affairs of the commod- 
ity futures markets in the interest 
of the public welfare. This governor 
is given an independent status so 
that as a pleader for the cause of 
the commodity exchanges he can go 
before the public with integrity and 
authority. 

If abuses in the operations of com- 
modity exchanges occur, the gover- 
nor is clothed with authority to see 
that such omissions or commissions 
are speedily corrected or exposed to 
public view. In that respect he will 
exercise considerable power. Use of 
the word czar, however, implies that 
a bad situation exists that needs 
cleaning up, similar to the situation 
that existed in baseball when Judge 
Landis was made “czar.” There is 
no similarity between that condition 
and the current situation of the com- 
modity exchanges. The functions of 
the governor of the Associated Com- 
modity Exchanges are not punitive, 
but -preventative. 
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This “governor” is not a represen- 
tative of government. The National 
Association of Commodity Exchanges 
and Allied Trades, Inc., and specifi- 
cally the new office of governor, are 
based on the principle of self-regula- 
tion. Already there is a law that 
sets the standards for the conduct of 
commodity exchanges. That is the 
Commodity Exchange Act of 1936. 
This law has been administered con- 
structively by the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority under the secretary 
of agriculture. 

I have utmost confidence in Clinton 
P. Anderson. I regard him to be one 
of this administration’s best public 
servants—a friend of producers, of 
dealers, of marketers, of America. 
The exchanges believe that, in the 
protection of the affected trades and 
the public, particularly if self-regu- 
lation is supervised by an independ- 
ent office of integrity, such as now 
has been created, self-regulation can 
be even more effective than govern: 
ment regulation. Commodity ¢* 
changes always have operated under 
strict rules and it is their purpose 
to adapt those rules to the public 
interest, voluntarily and even beyond 
legal requirements. 

The office of governor, as has been 
(Continued on page 31.) 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 











E VE RY THI N G fe or the B AK E R General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


HUMMER — § pri ng Hi-Gluten Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York, 
BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS _ §POKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


RYE—W hite - Medium - Dark SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. aka Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 























"% FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 

on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 

of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 

elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








WESTERN MILLING Co. \ 2 NF, ee onde tater 


Le) 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT. bs. eames Family and Ex- 
BLUESTEM—PATENT S; : : 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT ~~ A port Flours. 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregen 























THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 
A Siitgpareages Missouri 


= KERS » CRACKERS” 
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New government regulations have restricted the 
kind of flour that millers can produce, but these 
regulations put no ceiling or no limitations on 
the miller's skill. Some flours still will be supe- 
rior to others for commercial bread baking. 


The modern equipment of mill and laboratory 
and the skilled personnel of this company are 
your assurance that its products will continue to 
be leaders in better bakery performance. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


_KANSAS CITY 6 MISSOURI 
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40% Cut In Wheat Flour Use Proposed 





second Quarter 
Sugar Allotment 
10% for Bakers 


Washington, D. C.— The bakers’ 
sugar allotment for the.second quar- 
ter has been set at 70% of base 
period use, effective March 15. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced the new figure this week, 
following a higher sugar allocation 
for civilians. 

The increased allowance, made by 
the Office of Price Administration, 
has been granted all classes of in- 
dustrial users and the Department of 
Agriculture has approved a higher 
level of exports to foreign claimants, 
such as the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
and certain foreign nations. 

In making the larger allocation 
for the second quarter, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture attributes the 


increase to lowered military require- 
ments and warns that. an end of the 
world sugar scarcity is by no means 
in sight. Future quarter allocation 
levels will depend upon the domestic 
sugar cane and beet crop yields, Agri- 
culture department officials said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENRICHMENT LEGISLATION 
EXPECTED IN NEW JERSEY 


Trenton, N. J.—It appears probable 
that the New Jersey legislature, now 
in session, will pass a flour and bread 
enrichment law. The bill, as intro- 
duced, is almost identical with the 
New York measure adopted last year 
which is patterned after the uniform 
bill sponsored by the Millers Nation- 
al Federation. The New Jersey pro- 
posal gives the administrative agency 
the power to suspend temporarily all 
or part of the vitamin or mineral 
requirements set by the act whenever 
an existing or imminent shortage of 
any of them may impede the sale 
and distribution of flour and white 
bread and rolls. 











BREAD INDUSTRIES FACED 
WITH LARGER CURTAILMENT 


Reduction in Flour Production to About 65% of Capacity 
Suspected—Voluntary Program Suggested by Hoover 
Committee More Severe Than First Plans 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C—A growing suspicion that the whole world 
famine story has not been told, but is being permitted to leak out 
to the public, may be in part confirmed by ex-President Herbert 
Hoover’s recommendation to the Famine Emergency Committee 
session here this week, which asked a 40% curtailment in the use 


of bakery products on a voluntary basis. 


Originally, it was recom- 


mended that the United States curtail bread consumption by only 


25%. 


Mr. Hoover’s recommendation for an even greater reduction 


in domestic consumption was supported by Herbert H. Lehman, 
director of UNRRA, but Mr. Lehman asked that the program be 





Ways to Help Feed World’s Hungry 


Recommended by Famine Committee 


Washington, D. C.— Thirty-nine 
ways by which Americans can save 
food for the hungry abroad have been 
suggested by President Truman’s 
Famine Emergency Committee. The 
recommendations included: 


Recommendations to Consumers 


* Prevent bread waste. It is esti- 
mated that 5% or one slice out of 
every loaf baked every day goes into 
garbage. 

* Use less bread at each meal. Use 
potatoes, for example, as alternates. 
One small serving of potatoes re- 
places a slice of bread, nutritionally. 
Use oats more often. A serving of 
oatmeal equals two slices of bread 
in food value. Use fruits and other 
desserts for pastries and cakes. 

* Use less wheat cereals and other 
wheat products. 

* Make better use of meat drip- 
pings for cooking and seasoning food. 

* Serve fewer fried foods. 

* Save and reuse fats and oils for 
cooking. 

* Render excess meat fats and save 
bacon grease for cooking. 

* Salvage fats that cannot be re- 
used and turn them into a butcher 
or grocer, 

* Go easy on oils and salad dress- 
ings. A teaspoon of fat a day saved 
by every person in the United States 
would mean a total saving of at 
least 1,000,000 Ibs of fat daily. 


Recommendations for Hotels, Restau- 
rants, Dining Cars, Institutions 
and Other Public Places 

* Discontinue use of toast to gar- 
nish meat, poultry, egg and other 
entrees. 

* Discontinue placing baskets of 
rolls and bread on dining room tables. 
A single roll or slice of bread should 
be served with the entree and later 
as requested. 

* Eliminate trimming toast and 
sandwich crusts. 

* Substitute open sandwiches for 
many closed or two-slice sandwiches. 

* Use potatoes in place of certain 
wheat and rice garnishes. 

* Use single crust or open pies in 
place of two-crust pies whenever 
practical. 

* Serve corn and buckwheat cakes 
in place of wheat cakes where pos- 
sible. 

* Serve oatmeal bread, cakes and 
cookies as alternates for wheat prod- 
ucts. 

* Reduce the size of rolls and the 


thickness of toast and bread. Bread ° 


size could be reduced by not filling 
the pans as deeply as at present. 

* Substitute fruits and other des- 
serts for pastries and cakes when- 
ever practical. 

* Limit the number of crackers in 
individual packages or served with 
soups, cheeses and so forth. 

* Eliminate three-layer cakes. 





Army Wants 40,000,000 Lbs Flour 


Chicago, I1l.—The Army Quartermaster Depot here is trying to buy a 


sizable quantity of flour packed in 50-Ib multi-wall bags for export. 


Mills 


have been solicited for offers for April-May shipment, and. procurement of- 
ficials have indicated they would like to have at least a little for March. The 
total quantity desired is placed at 40,000,000 Ibs, of which about 7,000,000 


been contracted up to March 11. 


Most mills have indicated that they 


would like to help out with the army business, but the many uncertainties 
facing them at present, notably the tight wheat situation, forces them to 


offer sparingly. 


* Wherever possible induce custom- 
ers to order only what is needed. 
Wherever side dishes are included, 
the customer should request only 
those side dishes and salads he will 
eat. 

* Use boiled dressings instead of 
oil dressings on salads. 

* Use alternates for wheat cereal. 

* Encourage reuse of food fats and 
grease salvage. 

* Develop methods to save and use 
bread ends, many of which are now 
wasted. 

* Include all economies 
ployees’ meals. 

* Boil or broil rather than fry fish 
so as to save fats. 

* Eliminate serving extra dressing 
with salads already prepared with 
oil or dressing. 


in em- 


Recommendations for Bakeries 

* Reduce by at least 10% the 
weight of bread and bakery products. 

* Feature smaller loaves in weight 
and size. 

* Slice bread thinner to provide 
more slices per loaf. 

* Offer partial loaves for sale to 
prevent waste. 

* Save flour and fats and oils by 
avoiding spoilage and waste. 


Recommendations to Food Trade 

* Promote use of alternate and 
more plentiful foods in the diet, such 
as—currently—potatoes, fish, eggs, 
poultry, citrus fruits and seasonal 
vegetables. 

* Assist customers by providing 
recipes using the more plentiful foods. 

* Adopt measures for greater con- 
servation and waste. prevention in 
food distribution channels. 

* Encourage consumers to con- 
serve and prevent waste and to re- 
use food fats and salvage waste fats. 

-* In manufacturing food items use 
alternate ingredients wherever pos- 
sible in lieu of ingredients in short 
supply. 


put on a compulsory basis and that 
ration controls be reinstated. 

Government officials have repeat- 
edly rejected a return to rationing 
as impractical now that the war is 
over, and OPA rationing machinery 
has been disbanded. Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson is 
reported to have supported Mr. 
Hoover’s voluntary program. 

As contrasted with the reported 
recommendation for a larger curtail- 
ment of bakery products, the bak- 
ing industry at a meeting here last 
week with government officials pre- 
sented a program which they be- 
lieved could be effected on a volun- 
tary basis without putting the en- 
tire baking industry in jeopardy 
profit-wise. 


Bakers’ Suggestions 

Baking industry representatives 
suggested that the weight of loaves 
of bread be reduced by 10% and that 
the industry emphasize smaller loaves 
in their publicity. In anticipation 
of decreased volume, industry spokes- 
men contended that it would be nec- 
essary to maintain present price lev- 
els on smaller loaves. According to 
these industry officials the profit 
break point in the baking industry 
has risen sharply since the war and 
an unofficial figure sets that point 
at between 85 to 90% of volume. 
A loss of 10% in volume would put 
the entire industry in the red, it is 
claimed. 

The USDA has not accepted the 
bakers’ proposals as entirely satis- 
factory. Many other economies could 
be effected, it is pointed out, if the 
bakers would order their sales rep- 
resentatives to halt sales pressures 
and also ask labor organizations to 
stop practices which tend to swell 
sales volumes. 

If the Hoover recommendation 
this week represents the real think- 
ing in high government circles, then 
it is clear that the baking industry 
proposals are inadequate and that 
even more drastic cuts in baked 
goods will have to be made either 
on a voluntary or compulsory basis. 


Further Cut in Milling? 


Another aspect of the Hoover 
proposal concerns the flour milling 
(Continued on page 37) 
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CCC Seen Getting Millers’ Wheat 





STORAGE RESERVES MAY FALL 
TO GOVERNMENT AS “EXCESS” 


Merchandisers Given Preference Certificate Power to 
Obtain Wheat for Honoring Mill Preference Orders 
—CCC Asked to Be Reasonable in Buying 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The revision of 
the wheat order WFO 144, barely 
issued before the first date of offering 
of excess wheat to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. on March 9, 1946, re- 
veals a situation in some areas where 
terminal and country elevators have 
purchase orders for wheat against 
which no preference certificates have 
been issued, and there now is a grave 
danger that all of this wheat will be 
taken for government account, there- 
by causing great inconvenience to 
mills and feed manufacturers who 
had been relying on these potential 
supplies to maintain operations. 

Government officials who were con- 
sulted said that it was too late to 
take formal action on the national 
level, but recommended that regional 
CCC officials be asked to restrict CCC 
purchasing to some reasonable basis 
so that no processor would be se- 
verely handicapped. 

It was learned this week that in 
Kansas, merchandisers who have 
been unable, on short notice, to get 
preference and supply certificates for 
service on country elevators found 
themselves in danger of losing wheat 
already contracted for at the country 
elevator level to the CCC as excess 
wheat. 

When their inability to obtain nec- 
essary certificates on short notice 
was discovered, wheat held at coun- 
try stations on contract was offered 
to the Kansas City office of the 
CCC. It is reported that this office 
declined to buy the wheat through 
the merchandiser, stating that it 
would acquire the stocks from the 
country station without paying the 
merchandiser’s mark-up. 

However, it is pointed out in other 


grain trade circles that under the 
terms of the order country shippers 
can name merchandisers through 
whom they wish the CCC to receive 
grain and under the circumstances 
it seems important for merchandis- 
ers to cement their relations with 
their country suppliers. 

Another problem which has arisen 
is that of the method of handling 
preference orders. Merchandisers out- 
side the wheat surplus area predict 
that mills and other processors lo- 
cated outside the surplus area. will 
find difficulty in obtaining supplies 
even on preference certificates as 
mills more favorably located will be 
able to serve certificates on suppliers 
well ahead of those issued in the 
deficit areas. 

The distribution mechanism of 
WFO 144, which consists of the pref- 
erence certificate, the supply certifi- 
cate and the merchandisers’ certifi- 
cate, is not complicated and only ap- 
pears so because of the newness of 
the technique, government officials 
say. 

When the order was originally is- 
sued it was seen that the inclusion 
of the merchandiser in the inventory 
certificate procedure was unnecessary 
as there were no inventory restric- 
tions on the merchandiser. However, 
without some paper purchasing pow- 
er it was feared that the merchan- 
diser would be unable to obtain grain 
at the country station. Consequently 
the merchandiser was given this buy- 
ing power in the form of the mer- 
chandiser certificate which was au- 
thorized under amendment 2 to WFO 
144. 

In the amended order there are no 
inventory restrictions on the mer- 





chandiser, but he may serve mer- 
chandisers’ certificates on country 
elevators to obtain wheat to meet 
supply and preference certificates 
served on him by processors or to fill 
sales to Commodity Credit Corp. or 
to meet export commitments which 
have been authorized by CCC. How- 
ever, at no time can merchandisers 
issue certificates in excess of the fore- 
going orders. 

The preference certificate is de- 
mand currency in the hands of proc- 
essors after prior approval by CCC 
regional offices for the delivery of 
wheat to bring inventories up to per- 
mitted minimum levels. Preference 
certificates must note the name of 
the supplier who will honor the 
preference ‘certificates. Preference 
certificates must first be directed to 
suppliers who have been served with 
the processors’ supply certificate. 

Naturally the imposition of this 
new technique is as confusing to the 
business man as strange currency is 
to the casual traveler, but it is be- 
lieved that after short experience 
with the distribution mechanism, op- 





THE BEGINNING—H. J. Patterson, 
vice president, bulk product sales, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., looks at the first 
sack of Pillsbury’s new 80% extrac- 
tion bakery flour. Packing of the 
new flour started last week at the 
firm’s “A” mill in Minneapolis. Each 
sack bears a label which says 
“Milled to Meet the Wheat Emer- 
gency.” 





“Keach for a Potato Instead of More Bread’ 


Washington, D. C. — Captioned 
“Use Spuds to Speed Wheat Ship- 
ments,” a current press release of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics coins the slogan 
“REACH FOR A POTATO IN- 
STEAD OF MORE BREAD.” — 

U. S. potato supplies, says the bu- 
reau, are currently bountiful, and, 
while sizable quantities are being 
sent abroad, particularly to Belgium 
and France, such shipments are lim- 
ited because potatoes are both bulky 
and perishable. 

“A potato may be nearly 80% wa- 
ter, but it is a sturdy staff to lean on 
for food value,” reads the bureau’s 
release. “The sturdy 20% of the po- 


tato includes some protein of good 
quality, starch, iron and other im- 
portant minerals, as well as some of 
the B vitamins and vitamin C. Nu- 
tritionally, a small serving of pota- 
toes can replace a slice of bread. 


_ needs. 


“The potato’s reputation as a fat- 
tening food is entirely unjustified. A 
medium-sized potato provides about 
100 calories toward the day’s energy 
About the same number of 
calories are in a serving of green 
peas or sweet corn, and lima beans 
have more. There are 100 calories 
in a thick slice of bread or two thin 
slices. It is the company that pota- 
toes keep — generous helpings of 
gravy, butter, or margarine — that 
makes the calorie totals soar. 

“In some parts of this country, 
farm families eat potatoes at every 
meal, and many other families could 
well eat and enjoy them at least twice 
daily now, as a means of using less 
bread.” 

As some of the ways in which po- 
tatoes can be used specifically in place 
of bread, home economists of the bu- 
reau suggest: 

At breakfast, potatoes can replace 


wheat cereal, toast or biscuits some 
mornings. If every minute counts, 
sliced potatoes can be fried country 
style, using a very small amount of 
meat drippings to help them brown 
nicely. Or potato cakes can be made 
from leftover mashed potatoes. Or 
hash-browned or creamed potatoes 
can be quickly prepared from boiled 
potato leftovers. 

Letting potato salad take the place 
of a sandwich is one way to use less 
bread at lunch or supper time. 

Potatoes can replace bread in stuff- 
ings. And potatoes can made a fluffy 
topping for meat pies and some oth- 
er baked dishes instead of top crust. 

A printed leaflet, “Potatoes in Pop- 
ular Ways,” prepared by the bureau 
tells many ways of cooking potatoes 
to conserve food value and gives 
recipes for potato variety. The leaflet 
is available free from the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 





erations should run smoothly, pro. 
vided of course that wheat move 
from farm through trade channels. 

A difficulty of more than Passing 
consequence, however, concerns jp. 
terior mills which are in danger of 
having locally produced grain, the 
normal source of supply, move oy 
of the area of the mill or processorgy 
plant to terminals under priority 
shipping instructions of WFO 14 
or other shipping priorities granted 
under ICC service orders. 

Government officials are aware of 
this possibility and are planning re. 
medial action. Two alternatives are 
under study. One is to permit these 
interior mills exemption from inven. 
tory restrictions so that they can ac. 
cumulate supplies to meet their ful] 
minimum requirements. The other js 
to govern the shipping priority con. 
trols so that no region would be 
drained of operating supplies. The 
latter is the least attractive of the 
two proposals and it is believed that 
the former will be selected to relieve 
interior mills and processors of this 
hazard. Government officials say that 
the use of ICC service orders and 
shipping priorities will be used only 
as a last resort. 

One important change in the wheat 
order is found concerning bakers’ in- 
ventories. Under the original order, 
flour purchased by a baker and placed 
aboard a rail car was not counted 
in inventory stocks. Considerable 
quantities of flour would have been 
involved in this manner if the recom- 
mended contract of ABA were used. 
Under amendment 2 to WFO 144, 
flour on cars for shipment to the bak- 
er is included in the baker’s inven- 
tory. 

Under the supply certificate provi- 
sions of the amended order, millers, 
bakers and feed manufacturers must 
report on a corporate basis as was 
originally ordered. This provision 
was protested as working hardship 
on many processors. The USDA rec- 
ognized that the protests were valid, 
but decided that for the purpose of 
tight control it was preferable to 
handle these conditions when they 
occurred as hardship cases rather 
than open up inventory controls. A 
number of hardship applications are 
said to have been approved up to this 
time. 

During the amending process, in- 
dustry consultants had recommended 
that excess wheat as defined under 
the order be restricted to wheat held 
at the merchandiser level. It was 
feared that if excess wheat were to 
occur at the country elevator, the 
CCC might by-pass the trade and 
accumulate wheat at country sta- 
tions to the disadvantage of the grain 
trade. Although this recommenda- 
tion was not adopted the government 
has provided that country elevators 
in selling wheat to the CCC may 
name the merchandiser who wii! han- 
dle the transaction. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WEST VIEW ELEVATOR BURNS 

Pacahontas, Iowa.—Fire destroyed 
the West View Grain Co. elevator 
near here, Feb. 17. It was estimated 
that 100,000 of the 150,000 bus of 
corn and soybeans stored in the ele- 
vator could be salvaged. The ele- 
vator was valued at $75,000. The 
loss was partially covered by insur- 
ance, 
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March 12, 1946 


GUY A. THOMAS DIES 
AFTER LONG CAREER 


—~<p>— 
prominent Miller Was Associated 
with Industry for More Than 
Fifty Years 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Guy A. Thom- 
as, Sr.,.71, prominently associated 
with the milling industry for more 
than 50 years, died March 9 at North- 
western Hospital here. 

At the time of his death he was 
chairman of the board of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo; a director of the National Tea 
Co; of Allied Mills, Chicago, and of 
the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road. 

Mr. Thomas was born in Keeseville, 
N. Y. and was educated in Fargo, 
N. D., and Minneapolis. He began 
his career in the milling industry as 





The Late Guy A. Thomas, Sr. 


a stenographer with the Washburn 
Crosby Co. in Minneapolis. With this 
organization for more than 30 years, 
he served as sales director for 14 
years. 

Mr. Thomas served as chairman of 
the board and general manager of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, for more than a decade. 
He joined Commander-Larabee in 
1930 and was named chairman of 
the board in 1931. In May, 1943, he 
resigned to become president of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver. 

He was named head of the, Colo- 
rado company when the Union Securi- 
ties Corp, New York investment 
banking firm, became owner of the 
majority of the stock. The firm is 
one of the largest flour milling and 
feed concerns in the country, owning 
and operating 26 flour mills and 184 
warehouses and elevators. 

In August, 1944, Mr. Thomas was 
elected chairman of the Woard of 
directors and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Colorado firm. 

Mr. Thomas also served as a direc- 
tor of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. Other milling com- 
pany positions he held during his long 
career in the industry included the 
Presidency of the G. B. R. Smith 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas; Lara- 
bee Flour Mills, Kansas City; Com- 
mander Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., and 
Sunfed Flour Mills, Minneapolis. He 
also was a director of the Big Dia- 
Mond Mills, Buffalo Flour Mills Co. 
and Airy Fairy Foods, Inc. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mr. Thomas served as chairman 
of the board of the’ National Foods 
Corp., president of the National Tea 
Co. Trust and of the Nateco Realty 
Trust, as a director of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
road and as president of Snelling 
Field, Inc., Minneapolis. 

He served.as president of John W. 
Thomas Co., large Minneapolis depart- 
ment store, and as president of the 
Guy A. Thomas Investment Co., New 
York. He helped to organize the 
Millers and Traders Bank in Minne- 
apolis and served as president of that 
organization for seven years. 

He was organizer and director of 
the Distilleries Corp., Peoria, Ill. He 
was joint organizer of the Minneapo- 
lis Civic and Commerce Association, 
and chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. for the Minneapolis district. 

Mr. Thomas’ active hobby was 
genealogy and he was a member of 
a number of genealogy and colonial 
societies. He. also held membership 
in the Elks Club; the Minikahda_Club, 
Minneapolis; the Lake Shore ‘Athletic 
Club, Chicago, and the Embassy and 
Everglades clubs, Palm Beach, Fla. 

Mr. Thomas is survived by his wife, 
Lulu F. Thomas; a son, Guy A. Thom- 
as, Jr; two sisters and four grand- 
children. 

Funeral services were held on 
March 12 with burial in Lakewood 
cemetery. Minneapolis business and 
industrial leaders were named hon- 
orary pallbearers. Active pallbearers 
were James I. Best, Ward Lewis, W. 
S. Dwinnell, Jr., Manion J. Pritchard, 
Robert J. Flanagan and Patrick H. 
Hoy. 

Honorary pallbearers were: W. E. 
Albright, Minneapolis Milling Co., 
Chicago; E. W. Lenz, Allied Mills, 
Inc; Harold J. Buist, Allied Mills, 
Inc; John Cuneo, M. C. McNamara, 
M. J. Markham and R. W. Williams, 
Chicago; Fred W. Lake, R. O. Harris 
and George Hopfenbeck, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; Har- 
ry A. Bullis, General Mills, Inc; 
Joshua M. Chilton, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co; L. W. Leffingwell, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co; A. H. 
Erickson, Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha; 
Arthur Hanson, Todd Lewis; Carl 
Gray, Burton C. Gamble, Fayette 
Parsons, Lawrence A. Carr, Herbert 
Hankinson, Dr. F: H: K. Schaaf, Ben- 
jamin A. Paust and Lucian Sprague, 
Minneapolis. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
FOR EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C.—The board of 
directors of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association has elected a new 
slate of officers to serve until the 
next annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion scheduled for next September. 

New officers elected are G. S. Ken- 
nedy, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, president; Ward Magill, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, first 
vice president; F. A. Tucker, J. Al- 
len Smith. & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
second vice president; A. H. Krueger, 
Millers National Federation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., treasurer, and Martin 
F. Smith, Flour Millers Export Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., secretary. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL FOODS SALES UP 34% 

New York, N. Y.—Dollar sales of 
the General Foods Corp. reached a 
new high in 1945 for the eighth suc- 
cessive year. The total of $307,084,- 
711 was 3%% above the 1944 total 
of $296,518,989, according to a state- 
ment released by Clarence Francis, 











‘newly developed flour 


chairman, based on the company’s 
forthcoming annual report. Net prof- 
it for 1945, after all costs, taxes, and 


charges was $13,143,763, as against 


$12,597,205 for 1944. These figures 
were equivalent to $2.36 a share in 
1945 and $2.14 a share, after deduct- 
ing preferred dividend requirements, 
in 1944, on the 5,575,463 common 
shares outstanding at the end of each 
year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FINANCING IS OFFERED 
BY STANDARD MILLING CO. 


Underwriters headed by the Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. on Feb. 
27 offered for sale $2,500,000 of 34% 
debentures and 357,500 shares of $1 
par value common stock in behalf of 
the Standard Milling Co. The deben- 
tures, which will run for 15 years, 
were priced at 103, to yield 3.25% 
to maturity, and the common stock 
was priced at $12.50 a share. 

The company, with headquarters 
in Chicago, will use proceeds of the 
financing, with a bank loan, to ac- 
quire properties, brand names, inven- 
tories and other assets of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Best Foods, Inc. 

The operating properties consist of 
three flour mills and five grain eleva- 
tors in Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
Buffalo. The new company has ar- 
ranged with commercial banks for 
credits approximating $10,000,000 to 
carry on the grain processing busi- 
ness, the underwriters said. There 
is no capitalization other than the se- 
curities now being offered. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PARTNERSHIP TO SERVE 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Lloyd L. Mc- 
Aninch and James M. Doty, both 
trained cereal chemists, have formed 
a partnership and will represent the 
Special Markets Division of Win- 
throp Chemical Co., Inc., in the sales 
and service of its products to the 
milling and baking industries. 

The products include Vextram flour 
enrichment, Oxylite, the company’s 
bleaching 
agent, B-e-t-s enrichment tablets for 
the bakers, riboflavin mixtures for 
the feed industry, and bulk vitamins. 

Mr. Doty will continue operation 
of the Doty Technical Laboratories 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. McAninch, a graduate of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, was formerly chief 
chemist of the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills prior to his entering the 
employ of the Winthrop organization 
Jan. 1, 1943. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES MANAGER APPOINTED 
FOR ARNOLD MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo—L. A. Ritter- 
house, general manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Lloyd J. 
Churchill as sales manager’ for the 
company. 

Mr. Churchill for the past 14 years 
has been associated with the sales 
department of the Thomas Page Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas. He will not 
take over his new duties until late in 
March. 

At the same time, Mr. Ritterhouse 
announced the appointment of O. L. 
Randall as superintendent miller. Mr. 
Randall for several years has been 
head miller in the Wichita plant of 
the Kansas Milling Co., and is widely 
and favorably known among opera- 
tive millers. 
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JAMES F. BROWNLEE 
NAMED TO OES POST 


—~<p>— 
Former OPA Executive Will Serve 
as Deputy Director, Chester 
Bowles Announces 


Washington, D. C.—Chester Bowles, 
director of Economic Stabilization, 
has announced the appointment of 
James F. Brownlee as deputy direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization. 

Mr. Brownlee served as deputy ad- 
ministrator for price with the Office 
of Price Administration until last 
September when he resigned on the 
advice of his physician. He-became 
OPA deputy administrator in August, 
1943, after serving four months as 
director of transportation with the 
War Food Administration. 

A graduate of Harvard University, 





James F. Brownlee 


Mr. Brownlee has had more than 30 
years business experience. 

Before World War I he was a 
member of the sales staff of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. When 
war was declared he was commis- 
sioned as _ second lieutenant and 
served overseas. After the war he 
returned to the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. and from 1924 to 1928 was 
general sales manager. 

In 1930 he joined the staff of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. He became vice 
president in 1932 and in 1934 was 
elected a director. In 1935, as trus- 
tee of the Jones Properties in Louis- 
ville, Ky., he became president of 
Frankfort Distilleries and a director 
of other companies. 

In announcing appointment of Mr. 
Brownlee as deputy OES director 
Mr. Bowles said: 

“T have again asked Mr. Brownlee 
to lend a hand in the fight against 
inflation—this time during the final 
critical period of transition to a 
peacetime economy. This fight, in 
the face of continuing inflationary 
pressures, is as vital and perhaps as 
difficult as it was during the war. 
Mr. Brownlee’s experience and cour- 
age will be of great help.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


A-D-M REPORTS NET PROFITS 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Net profits of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., lin- 
seed crushers, here, for the six 
months ending Dec. 31, were $1,786,- 
798, equivalent to $1.08 plus per 
share on the outstanding stock of the 
corporation, 
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Export Licensing Muddle Shuts 
Off About 25 Countries and Areas 


The uproar in the flour export 
trade that started with the prema- 
ture imposing of the expected licens- 
ing provisions reached a new peak 
last week when it announced that 
no licenses for March would be is- 
sued for some 25 countries and areas, 
which presumably were ahead of 
the quotas that are being assigned to 
them by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Old contracts were on the 
books for many of these countries 
and in some cases the shipments 
were already rolling to ports when 
the announcement was made in 
Washington. 

Approximately 30 cars of flour for 
export have been caught in the can- 
celed quotas. 

It was learned from a responsible 
government official that flour move- 
ments to some of the countries for 
which quotas will not be authorized 
have been exceptionally heavy and in 
some instances exceed planned quotas 
for several months. The government 
intends to examine records regarding 
flour shipments to these countries be- 
fore approving further exports. 

By previous exemption, the De- 
partment of Commerce had instruct- 
ed customs officials to permit ex- 
port without license of flour that 
was in port by March 11, which 
customs officials interpreted in such 
a way as to make it March 10, in 
effect. Transportation delays kept 
some shipments from reaching the 
docks by the deadline in some cases, 
and on shipments destined for coun- 
tries that were on the prohibited 
list for March, chances of getting 
a license to export them were shut 
off. ‘Hope was expressed that an 
extension of the exemption could be 
secured for these orphaned shipments 
from the Department of Commerce, 
but there was no certainty of it. 

Among the important flour import- 
ing countries which were put on the 
“no quota” list for March were Den- 
mark, England, Greece, India, Italy, 
Holland, Netherlands West Indies, 
Norway, Philippines, Portugal and 
Portuguese possessions, the Middle 
East, Spain and Spanish possessions, 
Sweden, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil and 
China. 

This ban on shipments apparent- 
ly left only France and UNRRA as 
major buyers of flour for export in 
March. The Department of Com- 
merce answer to protests on ship- 
ments already destined for these 
countries was that the flour could 
be turned over to UNRRA, but no 
solution was advanced for the con- 
tract or price problem. 

Meanwhile, delays in issuing li- 
censes piled up, and up to the week- 
end no applications had been grant- 
ed to any area, except some minor 
shipments to Mexico. It was re- 
ported that flour shipments to Latin 
America would be _ limited to last 
year’s level and that the present de- 
lay in issuing licenses to that area 
was due to the necessity of examin- 
ing the volume of shipment to these 
countries that already has moved 
before determining what monthly 

shipments could be made hereafter 
within the annual quota basis. De- 
lay also was occasioned by moving 
the license bureau to new quarters. 

While no official statement on the 
matter has been forthcoming, it is 
obvious that the government has set 
some over-all limit on the amount 


of flour that will be permitted to 
be exported. Milling industry repre- 
sentatives have asked for a level 
of around 5,000,000 sacks a month. 

In connection with Canadian ex- 
ports of low extraction flour to Latin 
America it was learned that although 
Canada has not gone on the higher 
extraction basis as yet this govern- 
ment is hopeful that some formal 
action will be forthcoming. If not, 
however, assurance has been given 
that through quota restrictions Cana- 
dian millers will not be permitted to 
usurp our export market. Canadian 
millers are to be held to last year’s 
export level to Latin America, al- 
though they may switch shipments 
between nations within that limit. 

The alleged excessive shipments 
of flour prior to the date of license re- 
quirement is charged to certain grain 
interests which are believed to have 
been selling flour on a _ brokerage 
basis on a consequential scale there- 
by cutting off direct milling interests 
from this business. 

Although government officials have 
expressed a willingness to the reason- 
able concerning these shipments 
which are caught at ports without 
licenses at this time industry officials 
fear that they may be asked to sell 
these tied up shipments to UNRRA 
at this time. As UNRRA is current- 
ly in the market for substantial quan- 
tities of flour, it is believed that in- 
dustry fears may be real. 

March flour quotas have been cal- 
culated by the USDA and are await- 
ing approval before the Commerce 
Department can issue licenses. 

There was some indication that the 
March shipment prohibition might be 
reviewed in the case of shipments 
to the Philippines and _ northern 
Brazil, but no change was indicated 
for southern Brazil, which has been a 
large importer of U. S. flour this year 
because of the Argentine wheat crop 
failure. Shipments to all of Brazil 
in 1945 averaged about 8,000 tons 
monthly, and applications for export 
licenses on file in Washington for 
shipments to that country were said 


to total around 70,000 tons. Ad- 
vices from Brazil to exporters indi- 
cate that southern Brazil has no 
more than two weeks’ supply of 
flour on hand. 

Inability to get licenses for ship- 
ments to Cuba now poses an addi- 
tional problem, since movement to 
that country is being maintained by 
a Cuban government subsidy which 
expires at the end of March. Ship- 
ments not made there this month 
will lose the Cuban subsidy, unless 
new arrangements are made with 
the island government. 

To attempt some clarification of 
the muddle, representatives of ex- 
porting mills are scheduled to meet 
in Washington, March 13, with Dr. 
D. A. FitzGerald, director of require- 
ments and allocations of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture. 

No announcement of quotas of the 
individual nations has yet been made, 
nor any indication given of what the 
over-all ceiling on flour exports is to 
be. Meanwhile the milling industry 
is shooting in the dark as far as 
making any plans or provisions for 
export business is concerned. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WAREHOUSE 
SUITS DROPPED BY OPA 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The OPA’s 
federal suits against 16 Oklahoma 
warehouses and grain elevators have 
been either withdrawn or a further 
recheck is to be made to determine 
the merits of the suits. 

Ten of the suits dismissed involved 
members of the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Grain Dealers Association of 
Oklahoma, whose secretary-treasurer, 
Roy Bender, Enid, made vigorous pro- 
tests against the charges. ; 

John N. Varnell, district director 
of the OPA, in defense of his action 
in bringing the injunction suits, stat- 
ed that early in November the 175 
terminal warehouses handling grain 
in Oklahoma were requested to file 
lists of charges they made with OPA, 
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and all complied with the exception 
of 30. 

“Injunction action was_ taken 
against 16 of those 30, and now we 
find that our information which we 
considered authentic, was not all cor. 
rect,” Mr. Varnell said. 

Several of the remaining suits are 
expected to be withdrawn following 
a recheck. “It is regrettable that jt 
took a court action to get the true 
facts after our request for informa- 
tion had been ignored,” Mr. Varnel] 
declared. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millers Relieved 
From Policing 
Buyers’ Stocks 


A sigh of relief came from most 
mill offices this week, when the re. 
vised version of War Food Order 144 
revealed that it is no longer neces. 
sary to obtain inventory compliance 
certificates from flour buyers before 
filling shipping instructions. 

Although the regulation still im- 
poses the monthly inventory limits 
on buyers of flour, mills will not have 
to obtain the buyer’s written pledge 
that he is in compliance with the 
inventory restrictions. A mill know- 
ingly shipping flour to a buyer with 
larger inventories than the law per- 
mits, of course, is still in violation of 
the regulation. 

Another change affecting flour 
trade is the exemption of less than 
carload buyers of flour, both bakers 
and retailers, from all provisions of 
the order. L.c.l. purchasers are no 
longer subject to the inventory limi- 
tations. 

Millers are now permitted to manu- 
facture 5% of farina, provided the 
80% total extraction rate is main- 
tained. It is expected that mills that 
have done a substantial farina busi- 
ness may try to manufacture the 
product in compliance with the. regu- 
lation, but that most mills will not 
try to make farina. The exemption 
imposes no restriction on who may 
purchase farina, and there was some 
speculation as to whether a large de- 
mand might spring up from macaroni 
manufacturers also. 











Coarse Grain Control Regulation 


Expected to Be Issued this Week 


Washington, D. C.—USDA plans to 
get the coarse grain control order out 
this week, possibly as early as 
Wednesday. Distribution and inven- 
tory controls over corn, oats, barley, 
grain sorghums and wheat will be 
imposed on feed manufacturers, feed- 
ers, distillers, maltsters and wet and 
dry corn processors as well as food 
processors. Generally, 21- and 45-day 
inventory limitations are proposed, 
based on authorized rate of use un- 
der other WFO regulations. 


Three Types of Certificates 


Supply certificates, feeder certifi- 
cates and preference certificates will 
be used to effect government goals. 
Government discussions of the order 
were held last week for the purpose 
of refining the draft of the order as 
originally presented to the industry 
group on March 4. No drastic change 
has been made in the original draft 





and the later discussions involved the 
refinement of the order and correc- 
tions of obscurities and inconsisten- 
cies which were revealed after the 
wheat order, WFO 144, was issued 
and amended. 

One point which has not been clari- 
fied is in respect to the issuance of 
preference certificates. It is expect- 
ed that at the outset most prefer- 
ence certificates will be issued against 
corn, the cheapest feed grain, and if 
that condition occurs it is feared that 
there will still be insufficient quan- 
tity of that grain to meet all re- 
quirements and that other substitute 
grains will go begging in the hands of 
country elevators and other ware- 
housemen. Just what methods the 
USDA will use to check a concentra- 
tion of preference demand on any 
one commodity has not been revealed, 
but it is likely that the government 
will wait until the condition develops 


before attempting to control purchas- 
ing in any one grain. 


Effectiveness Doubted 


USDA officials are none too opti- 
mistic over the effects of the order. 
At best it is predicted that the order 
will take out of the market certain 
interests which are believed to have 
accumulated corn in excess of the 
allowable inventory demands. Con- 
tracts made prior to the recent ceil- 
ing price increase for grains may be 
permitted to stand, USDA officials in- 
dicated, but otherwise, to arrive con- 
tracts beyond permitted inventory 
levels are slated for cut-off. Futures 
contracts on commodity exchanges 
beyond the May option are definitely 
out. ; 

As in the wheat order, there 3s 
some confusion over the method in 
which preference certificates will be 
handled. One USDA official stated 
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that the government may ultimately 
decide to make preference certifi- 
cates negotiable, so that they can be 
passed between merchandisers or 
country elevators, no matter where 
they are located. 

This difficulty was foreseen by-east- 
ern merchandisers who feared that 
preference certificates issued by east- 
ern feed manufacturers would rarely 
be honored as similar demand cer- 
tificates were accumulated from proc- 
essors in or closer to the surplus 
grain producing area. The coarse 
grain order, like the wheat order, is 
certain to reveal mechanical defects 
and it is suggested that some of these 
harsh conditions may’ be cleared up 
through regional Commodity Credit 
Corp. offices as hardship cases, until 
the {ime when the national office can 
make basic changes in the USDA 
orders. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT SCHAFER JOINS 
HERCULES POWDER FIRM 


Robert Schafer, formerly head of 
buying research for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., in Minneapolis, has joined Her- 
cules Powder Co. in Wilmington, 
Del., to undertake a four months’ 
engineering management survey from 
March 1 until July 1 of this year. 

Mr. Schafer will analyze the costs 
of the raw materials which Hercules 
buys, along with their relationship 
to the prices of its customers’ prod- 
ucts. 

In December, 1945, Mr. Schafer 
was given a leave of absence from 
Pillsbury Mills in Minneapolis to re- 
turn to the Food Division of OPA 
in Washington. At Pillsbury he 
worked primarily with the grain, feed 
and buying departments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


High Wheat Yield 
Prospects Hold, 
Crop Board Says 


Washington, D. C.—Prospects con- 
tinue for a near-record crop of win- 
ter wheat which is so badly needed 
to replenish this country’s short sup- 
plies, the United States Crop Re- 
porting Board reported March 11. 

In a summary of farm and crop 
prospects as of March 1, the board 
said the general condition of winter 
wheat seems about the same as in 
December. At that time, a 1946 crop 
of 751,000,000 bus was indicated. The 
largest winter wheat crop ever har- 
vested was 759,000,000. 

Conditions now appear somewhat 
more favorable in Texas, southern 
and eastern Kansas, eastern Nebras- 
ka and the adjacent ‘area to the east. 
They are a little less favorable than 
last December in Ohio, western Ne- 
braska, northwestern Kansas, Colo- 
rado, California and other scattered 
Sections. 

Looking to the planting season 
ahead, the board said only limited 
areas appear to be handicapped by 
moisture conditions. It said the 
farmers generally will be well sup- 
plied with seeds, insecticides and 
Spray materials, and will have fairly 
abundant supplies of most fertilizers. 

Supplies of farm machinery and 
repair parts were said to be increas- 
Ing slowly, with some farmers re- 
porting that a shortage of machinery 
is handicapping spring work. 

The farm labor supply appears not 
much more abundant than a year ago. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Volume of Wheat Preference Orders 
- Under 144 Indicates Low Stocks 


A fairly liberal number of mill 
preference certificates under WFO 
144 is passing through the Minne- 
apolis regional office of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., indicating that many 
mills are below a 21-day grind stock 
of wheat. Some delay in approving 
part of the certificate applications is 
resulting from failure of applicants 
to submit their inventory supply 
statements which were due on or be- 
fore Feb. 28. 

CCC officials point out that they 
cannot honor applications for prefer- 
ence certificates from such concerns 
until the inventory supply statements 
have been filed. The oversights in 
this respect are more prevalent in 
the case of smaller users and may be 
due to lack of familiarity with the 
provisions of the order, it is said. 
Larger companies with legal staffs or 
men trained in making interpreta- 
tions of government orders were 
prompt, as a rule, in making the 
necessary reports under section (r) 
of WFO 144. 

CCC officials state that as far as 
they know, there is no undue siphon- 
ing of wheat out of the spring wheat 
area on preference certificates from 
other regions. They admit, however, 
that they have no check on prefer- 
ence orders which have been properly 
approved by the appropriate CCC 
director in the area of certificate 
origin. 

Washington officials have ruled 
that there is nothing in the order as 
written to prevent an applicant from 
presenting a properly approved order 
to any source of supply in any part 
of the country, and there is no pro- 
vision for certificates approved in one 
CCC region to pass through the CCC 
office in which the certificate may 
be filled by a merchandiser. 

Some members of the grain trade 
report that quite a number of outside 
preference orders have been re- 
ceived in the spring wheat area and 
that these orders are catching wheat 
which has been jarred loose by the 
opening of dozens of blocked country 
elevators through an increase in box- 
cars under Interstate Commerce 
Commission Service Order 458. Mer- 
chandisers are helpless to prevent 
this outside siphoning, since under 
the terms of WFO 144 they are re- 
quired to fill preference orders on a 
first come, first served basis. 

Mills fortunate enough to have 
more than a 21-day grind of wheat 
on hand are wondering where they 
will stand a week or two from now. 
It is possible, they point out, for the 
plants which are now eligible to issue 
preference orders to flood merchan- 
disers with enough certificates to 
drain off most of the wheat: and when 
the currently fortunate plants get 
down to the 21-day basis of eligibil- 
ity there will be so many orders on 
file ahead of them that they may 
run completely out of wheat before 
their orders are served. 

A preference order has first claim 
on wheat, even though that wheat 
may. have been previously sold “to 
arrive,” CCC officials state. No mill- 
er or feed manufacturer can accept 
delivery of wheat in any quantity 
which will cause his inventory of 
wheat, plus all quantities bought to 
arrive or with respect to which he 
has a contract to purchase, to exceed 


a 45-day supply, based upon average 
daily grind in the case of a miller 
or authorized use under paragraph 
(b) (1) in the case of a feed manu- 
facturer. A mill, for example, which 


“owned 30 days of actual wheat and 


had “to arrive’ contracts for 30 
days, a total of 60 days’ inventory, 
could not accept delivery even on one 
car of its “to arrive’ wheat until its 
total inventory dropped to 45 days, 
at which time the actual wheat stock 
would be only 15 days. With no assur- 
ance of when the wheat bought “to 
arrive’ would be delivered, and with 
other preference orders in ahead of 
it, it would be possible for a mill 
to run completely out of physical 
wheat. 

The major fear expressed by the 
milling industry after perusing re- 
vised WFO 144 was the wheat deliv- 
ery priority section (0) which com- 
pels a grain merchandiser or country 
shipper, after preference certificate 
orders have been filled, to ship wheat 
in the following order of priority: 
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(1) CCC, (2) authorized export sales, 
(3) other orders covered by supply 
certificates. It was felt in the mill- 
ing industry that the third category 
would never be reached under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

In effect, then, this would ulti- 
mately reduce the inventories of all 
mills to the point where all would 
be under 21 days and dependent en- 
tirely on preference certificates. Only 
a mill owning more than 90 days 
wheat in store would have much 
chance to escape the preference class 
eventually. 

Although a number of points of 
confusion still exist, there is one 
point that is obvious: the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. is now boss of the 
grain trade. It approves all pref- 
erence certificates and all supply cer- 
tificates before they can be executed, 
it files and checks all merchandisers 
and receives and inspects all inven- 
tory reports of grain processors. All 
this, in addition to the authority to 
accept or reject all “excess wheat.” 





Wheat Millfeeds Restrictions 
Announced in WFO 9 Change 


Washington, D. C.—Department of 
Agriculture announced on March 6 
(1) limitations on receipts of wheat 
millfeeds and (2) restrictions on the 
use of such products in the manufac- 
ture of mixed feeds, as an amend- 
ment to WFO No. 9, the protein 
order. 

Effective April 1, it is provided that 
no person, during any calendar quar- 
ter, shall receive or accept wheat 
millfeeds, or offer to receive or accept 
the same, whether by purchase and 
sale, trade, barter, gift, loan, ex- 
change or otherwise, in any quantity 
which will cause his total receipts of 
wheat millfeeds during such calendar 
quarter to exceed one sixth of his to- 
tal receipts of wheat millfeeds during 
the calendar year 1945. 

Effective March 7, 1946, it is fur- 
ther provided that no person shall, 
during any calendar month, use 
wheat millfeeds in the manufacture of 
mixed feeds, including poultry feed, 
in excess of two thirds of the quan- 
tity of wheat millfeeds so used by 
such person during the corresponding 
calendar month of 1945. 

Text of the amendment follows: 


War Food Order No. 9, Amendment 6 
WHEAT MILLFEED QUOTAS AND 
RECEIPTS 


War Food Order No. 9, as amended, is 
hereby further amended as follows: 

1. By adding immediately after para- 
graph (a) (16) the following new para- 
graph: 

(17) ‘Wheat millfeeds’ means those by- 
products usually obtained in the commer- 
cial process of flour milling, commonly 
designated as wheat bran, wheat middlings, 
wheat shorts, wheat red dog, bran and 
middlings (mill run wheat feeds), and low 
grade feed flour.” 

2. By adding immediately after para- 
graph (d) (2) the following new para- 
graph: 

(3) Effective April 1, 1946, no person 
shall, during any calendar quarter, receive 
or accept wheat millfeeds, or offer to re- 
ceive or accept the same, whether by pur- 
chase and sale, trade, barter, gift, loan, 
exchange or otherwise, in any quantity 
which will cause his total receipts of 
wheat millfeeds during such calendar quar- 
ter to exceed one sixth of his total re- 
ceipts of wheat millfeeds during the cal- 
endar year 1945.”’ 

3.. By. adding .immediately after para- 
graph (s) the following new paragraph: 

“(t) Restrictions on use of wheat mill- 


feeds. No person shall, during any cal- 
endar month, use wheat millfeeds in the 
manufacture of mixed feeds, including poul- 
try feed, in excess of two thirds of the 
quantity of wheat millfeeds so used by 
such person during the corresponding cal- 
endar month of 1945.” 

Paragraph 2 of this amendment, relat- 
ing to the receipt or acceptance of wheat 
millfeeds, shall become effective at 12:01 
a.m., E.S.T., April 1, 1946. All other provi- 
sions of this amendment shall become 
effective at 12:01 a.m., E.S.T., March 7, 
1946. With respect to violations, rights 
accrued, liabilities incurred, or appeals tak- 
en, prior to said dates, under War Food 
Order No. 9, as amended, all provisions 
of said order shall be deemed to remain in 
full force for the purpose of sustaining 
any proper suit, action, or other proceeding 
with respect to any such violation, right, 
liability or appeal. 

Issued this 5th day of March, 1946. 


¥ ¥ 
Millfeed Order Change Asked 


Kansas City, Mo.—Feed manufac- 
turers in this area are recommending 
that Amendment 6 to WFO No. 9 
be changed to permit quarterly re- 
ceipts and purchases of millfeeds on 
the basis of two thirds of the same 
quarter a year ago. 

Since seasonal feed production va- 
ries, twice as much millfeed might 
be used in one quarter as in the pre- 
vious quarter. As the regulation now 
stands, feed manufacturers are unable 
to accept during any quarter more 
than one sixth of the total use. of 
millfeed during the previous year, 
whereas, they may use in any one 
quarter two thirds of the same 
amount used last year. 

Some requests have been filed with 
the Department of Agriculture, ask- 
ing this change be made to paragraph 
(D) (3) of Amendment 6, WFO No. 9. 
BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

KANSAS CITY STRIKE ENDS 

Kansas City, Mo.—Operations were 
resumed March 6 at the Kansas City 
plant of the Corn Products Refining 
Co. after a strike which lasted 50 days. 
CIO union employees accepted a com- 
pany offer which increased the hour- 
ly wage rate 14%c. 

Employees of Corn Products plants 
at Argo, Ill., and Pekin, Ill., walked 
out simultaneously with Kansas 
City workers Jan. 15. 
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SALES GAIN A LITTLE; BUT 


MILLS STILL HOLDING BACK 


Demand Far Exceeds Mills’ Ability to Handle — Few 
Cancellations Reported—Production Increases After 
Changeover Lull — Quality Satisfactory 


Although sales of flour are some- 
what larger than the very meager 
volume booked in recent weeks, the 
volume still is far from large. Buy- 
ers would like to purchase, but mills 
are faced with too many uncertain- 
ties to accept the business from either 

domestic or export ac- 
counts. Production fell 


Sales to low levels during 
an the first few days of 
A March, but most plants 


now are running ac- 
tively on the new type 
flour and a number of shipments have 
been made. Few buyers have shown 
any inclination to cancel flour con- 
tracts, but instead are anxious for 
delivery of 80% flour. : 

Most mills report that it would be 
easy to book additional flour to the 
baking trade now and family flour 
interest is fairly good too, since dis- 
tributors’ stocks were well cleaned 
out by the rush to hoard flour prior 
to the 80% extraction switchover. 
Export potential is enormous, but 
new bookings are held down by the 
export license muddle, as well as the 
uncertainty of wheat supplies. The 
mix-up over quotas: is seriously im- 
pairing the relations of millers with 
their foreign connections. The French 
missions have been about the only 
export outlets that were still avail- 
able because of the license muddle. 
Prices are firm at. the ceiling, both 
for domestic bakery and for export 
account. Some mills are said to be 
accepting shipping directions on the 
basis of pricing at time of shipment 
in order to insure an orderly move- 
ment of flour to regular customers 
during the coming months of supply 
tightness. Others are taking: on no 
new customers. 


Spring Mills Hold Back 


New business in spring wheat flour 
still is very limited. Mills could sell 
large quantities if they accepted all 
inquiries, but most sales represent 


small lots to regular customers in 
actual immediate need. Wheat in- 
ventory limitations prevent mills 
from accepting deferred shipment or- 
ders. Some buyers are placing stand- 
ing orders for April, May and June 
shipment with the request that mills 
book what they can from time to 
time. Some new type flour has been 
shipped against old contracts, but 
few mills attained a full-time run 
last week. Export inquiry is heavy, 
with cables coming from all parts of 
the world, but here again mills are 
not accepting the business because of 
wheat uncertainties and delay in the 
export licensing program. Sales by 
spring wheat mills last week repre- 
sented 39.3% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 20% the preceding week 
and 70% a year ago. 


Southwestern Demand Heavy 


A steady demand for the new 80% 
extraction flour has developed in the 
Southwest, but most mills are re- 
luctant to do any booking beyond oc- 
casional small lots for near-by needs 
of customers, due to uncertainty 
about current and future wheat sup- 
plies. As against these uncertainties, 
most mills have flour bookings that 
probably average close to 60 days 
now, a majority of which are not cov- 
ered by wheat holdings. Inquiries 
from the bakery, family and export 
trades are active. Although total 
sales by southwestern mills last week 
averaged between 30 and 40% of ca- 
pacity, a substantial gain over the 
9% sold in the previous week, the 
totals were not representative of the 
volume of business done generally. A 
few large lot sales, including 100,000 
sacks booked to a large baking chain, 
served to boost the total. A year 
ago, sales averaged 35%. 


Eastern Trade Curtailed 


Buffalo sales are practically nil, 
with mills holding customers to re- 


. placement orders for near-by ship- 





Semolina Users Press for Delivery; 


Mills Reluctant to Make New Sales 


Semolina users are flooding durum 
millers with requests for quick ship- 
‘ment of the new 80% extraction 
product, but mills are not accepting 
any new bookings. Unfilled orders 
at the time the new regulation be- 
came effective would require more 
than their allowable 45-day inventory 
of wheat, if they had it, and mills 
feel it would be hazardous to sell 
more durum products now. 

Shipments of the new 80% type 
granular durum flour are being made 
against old contracts. Semolina sup- 
plies in the hands of eastern maca- 
roni manufacturers are very low and 
some apprehension is expressed as to 
whether deliveries from mills will 
hold at a sufficient level to permit 
production of paste products at any- 
where near the volume necessary to 
meet heavy domestic demands. 

Durum millers are more concerned 
over future supplies of wheat than 
they are over new business.’ Deliv- 


eries from the country have not been 
up to normal and current receipts 
do not cover the weekly grind. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, March 11, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.79 $1.79 
2 Durum or better...... 1.78 1.79 
3 Durum or better...... 1.77 bles 
4 Durum or better...... 1.76 
5 Durum or better...... 1.74% as 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.69 1.69 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
i eS er eee *148,965 71 
Previous week ....... 184,489 87 
WORE. BEG sawisccssese 177,131 84 
Crop year 
: production 
July 1-March 9, 1946 .......... 7,370,160 
July 1-March 10, 1945 .........4. 7,277,407 


*Nine companies estimated. 


ment. Most mills are running at a 
near-capacity rate on 80% flour after 
a week of reduced output during the 
changeover period. Bakers have pro- 
duced a number of trial runs on the 
ong extraction flour and report bet- 
ter than expected public reception of 
the new type loaves. New York de- 
mand continues urgent, but, despite 
a tremendous volume of shipping di- 
rections, mills doled out new flour 
only where regular buyers showed 
dangerous depletion of stocks. Sam- 
ples shown by brokers indicate con- 
siderable variance in the new flours. 
It_is noteworthy, however, that there 
have been practically no cancellations 
in this great reconversion from regu- 
lar to new type flour. 

Business at Boston continues light, 
due to reluctance of mills to book 
new contracts. Mill agents do. not 
expect any particular activity until 
buyers’ flour supplies approach inven- 
tory limitations under WFO 144. 
Boston bakers are encouraged by first 
tests of the new type flour. Similar 
reports on trade conditions are made 
at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. In 
the latter market, it is reported that 
the urge to buy large orders of fam- 
ily flour has subsided and housewives 
show no interest in taking on more, 
even where old flour is on retailers’ 
shelves in plentiful quantities. 


Chicago Mills Reluctant 

A few single cars of 80% flour are 
being booked at Chicago, but most 
buyers are said to be waiting and 
many mills are reluctant to sell. Fa- 
vorable reports are heard concerning 
quality of the new type flour and 
bread, rolls and cakes have met a 
favorable reaction. Difficulty in get- 
ting wheat is curtailing bookings by 
mills-at St. Louis. The trade is re- 
ported well stocked on regular flour, 
but the new 80% flour has been de- 
livered on some contracts. 


Confusion in Southeast 


Southeastern flour business is tak- 
ing a holiday, according to reports 
from Atlanta, with hardly any sign 
of an early revival of trade. Both 
buyers and sellers seem confused and 
only occasional orders for new type 
flour are coming in. Nashville re- 
ports a slow trade as buyers fall 
back on the supplies purchased prior 
to March 1. A few lots of the new 
extraction flour are reported being 
sold and most blenders are ordering 
out this flour against old contracts. 
Family trade is expected to remain 
light until home stocks are reduced. 

Pacific Northwest mills still are 
greatly confused over the succession 
of government orders, restrictions 
and changes coming from Washing- 
ton, D. C., in recent weeks. During 
the transition period, sales have been 
practically nil. Each deal for bakery 
flour seems to depend upon the type 
involved, the quantity and the his- 
torical relationship between buyer 
and seller. Price lists are being 
overhauled and temporary lists is- 
sued. Meanwhile, mills are waiting 
for numerous clarifications of WFO 
144 and marking time. 


Production 


Flour production showed a sharp 
drop last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 2,659,126 sacks, com- 
pared with 4,007,975 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,412,056 sacks, 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,174,902 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
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figure was 3,134,396. Production in 
the Northwest decreased 244,009 
sacks over last week and decreased 
553,000 sacks in the Southwest. Buf- 
falo output decreased 175,000 sacks, 
central and southeastern states de. 
creased 278,000 and the north Pacific 
Coast was down 99,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED DEMAND STRONG; 
SUPPLY VERY SCARCE 


—<>— 
Formula Mills Hard Pressed to Se. 
cure Ingredients—Reduced Mill- 
feed Output Allocated 








As supplies of raw materials shrink 
and are placed under new restrictions 
almost daily, demand for formula 
feeds of all types appears to grow 
stronger. Feed mills find it increas- 
ingly difficult to secure enough of the 
various ingredi- 
ents to prepare 
their rations. The 
latest restrictions 
on use of feed 
grains at the 
feeder level are designed to bring 
about adjustment of feed consuming 
units to conform with the amount of 
feed available, but it will be some 
time before the actual effects are no- 
ticeable. 

Millfeeds went under an allocation 
order restricting the use to two 
thirds of a year ago, on a monthly 
basis, effective March 7. The restric- 
tion is an amendment to WFO 9. Ef- 
fective April 1, no person shall re- 
ceive or accept wheat millfeeds dur- 
ing any calendar quarter in any quan- 
tity which will cause his total re- 
ceipts of wheat millfeeds during such 
calendar quarter to exceed one sixth 
of his total receipts of millfeeds dur- 
ing the calendar year 1945. This 
prohibition includes purchases, trade, 
barter, gift, loan, exchange or other- 
wise. 

Flour mills completed the _nec- 
essary mechanical changes to con- 
form to the new extraction basis. 
Most mills appear to be running their 
by-products into one stream and of- 
fering it as wheat mixed feed. This 
is being applied on old contracts call- 
ing for bran or middlings and buyers 
are more than willing to accept it on 
contract. In the spring wheat area, 
mixed car orders and mill door deliv- 
eries continue to account for most of 
the output with little tonnage applied 
on old carlot contracts. As a result, 
mills are further behind on old orders. 
Because of mixed car shipments and 
rather liberal mill door pick-ups, feed- 
er needs in the nearby Minneapolis 
trade area are fairly well supplied. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 43,954 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 65,704 tons in the 
week previous and 54,983 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 2,148,282 
tons as compared with 1,986,886 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 








BREAD is THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CREAM OF WHEAT SALES UP 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Net sales of 
the Cream of Wheat Corp. here, for 
1945 totaled $7,540,039, an increase 
of 9.25% over 1944. Net profits, aft- 
er deductions, were $1,019,333, equal 
to $1.70 per share of the common 
stock, as compared with $1.73 in 1944. 
Working capital at the close of the 
year was $3,040,496, an increase of 
$92,821. 
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Wheat Prices Develop Easiness 
in New Crop Positions 


Improved Growing Canditions, Plus Possible Lessening in 
Foreign Needs After Harvest, Lead to Two-Sided Feeling 


Wheat markets have developed a 
somewhat easier undertone after 
having been frozen- at full ceilings 
for many weeks. New crop futures 
have broken a cent or two from 
the recently increased ceilings, but 
the nearby posi- 
tions and all 
types and grades 
of: cash wheat 
hold firm against 
the maximums. 
Generally favorable new _ winter 
wheat crop prospects, along with a 
growing feeling that the tremendous 
foreign demand for American wheat 
will slacken as soon as the deficit 
countries have had a harvest of 
their own, have generated a more 
two-sided market. Increased move- 
ment of cash wheat from blocked 
country elevators is taken as a hope- 
ful indication of freer country move- 
ment in the future. 

Wheat stocks Jan. 1, 1946, were 
down to 689,000,000 bus, which pro- 
vide around 535,000,000 bus for dis- 
tribution January through June, as- 
suming no important imports and 
allowing for a June 30 carryover 
equal to the prewar (1935-39) aver- 
age of 154,000,000 bus. Last sea- 
son’s distribution January through 
June was 561,000,000 bus and left 
a carryover June 30 of 281,000,000. 
The average January-June distribu- 
tion during the war years 1943-45 
was 562,000,000 and the average June 
30 carryover 407,000,000. During the 
war period, domestic wheat supplies 
were supplemented by imports, most- 
ly from Canada. These imports 
reached a total of 88,000,000 bus dur- 
ing the first six months of 1944, 
but averaged only 32,000,000 bus dur- 
ing the corresponding months of the 
war years. 

Of the 561,000,000 bus. used do- 
mestically or shipped out of the coun- 
try January through June last year, 
327,000,000 were milled, 28,000,000 
were used for the production of al- 
cohol, 55,000,000 were shipped out of 
the country and 151,000,000 were 
used for feed, seed and other farm 
uses. During the war period, 1943- 
45, the quantity milled during the 
first six months January through 
June averaged 296,000,000 bus, the 
quantity used for alcohol 43,000,000, 
exports and shipments 23,000,000, 
seed, feed and other. uses 200,000,- 
000 bus. Imports during that period 
averaged 32,000,000 bus. 

Under the impact of WFO 144 
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HUTCHINSON CASH WHEAT 
MOVES READILY 

Hutchinson, Kansas. — Although 
many mills are prevented by new regu- 
lations from expanding wheat hold- 
ings demand for limited spot offer- 
ings in the Hutchinson cash market 
is good and all samples move readily. 
There is no excess wheat. Most coun- 
try elevators have reduced their 
Stores sharply during the past two 
months, for as they moved grain to 
Market they were receiving none 
from farms. The higher cash price 
failed to lure fresh supplies from 
farm bins. Rain and snow which fell 
throughout central and southwest 
Kansas twice during the past week 
bring greatly improved prospects for 
the 1946 crop. 


cash and futures trading volume at 
Kansas City has shown a mild spurt 
recently. Distant futures declined, 
apparently on the theory that buying 
limitations and recent rains were 
bearish. .Some cash wheat also 
showed up throughout the week, re- 
flecting offerings from country ele- 
vators of grain that had been under 
contract, but which had to be re- 
leased under the WFO 144 inventory 
limitations or be declared ‘excess’ 
by this week. Buyers were largely 
mills with preference or inventory 
certificates which were qualified to 
take on additional supplies. Although 
open market offerings picked up, 
there was no evidence of increased 
farm selling, which foreshadows 
greater supply tightness for the fu- 
ture. 

Fort Worth reports more and 
more mills falling below the per- 
missible 45-day inventory limits and 
an urgent search for wheat so far 
is finding very little wheat in any 
location. 


Spring Receipts Gain 


Minneapolis wheat receipts last 
week amounted to 1,898 cars, a sharp 
increase from recent weeks. Country 
advices indicated that this increased 
run would probably be maintained 
during the next 30 to 60 days. A 
better supply of cars enabled coun- 
try mills to show increased load outs, 
while country marketings are ex- 
pected to improve as roads become 
more passable. Most of the re- 
ceipts applied on previously made 
“to arrive” sales, but amounts re- 
ported for new sale were slightly 
greater. Such offerings were quick- 
ly taken by those handlers holding 
preference certificates. All transac- 
tions both spot and “to arrive’ went 
at full ceilings for all classes, grades 
and proteins. 

The Pacific Northwest grain trade 
continues in a fog, with most ef- 
forts being concentrated in filling 
up feed manufacturers and millers 
to the limit of their inventories. At- 
tempts are made to purchase wheat, 
but the advanced ceiling prices have 
dried up the offerings from farmers. 
Farmers who had sold the previous 
week were bitter in their denuncia- 
tion of the higher ceilings. Those 
who did not sell apparently are hang- 
ing tight to their supplies. Car 
movement has increased, with an in- 
crease in terminal receipts. Feed 
manufacturers are receiving great- 
er supplies, but fear after the full 
impact of the wheat order is felt, 
they will not be able to buy sup- 
plies. Crop conditions are fairly 
good. Open winter weather has pre- 
vailed, with an ample supply of mois- 
ture east of the Cascades, and an 
excess west of the mountains. 
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COLORADO GROUP NAMES 
VINCENT KERWIN PRESIDENT 


Denver, Colo. — Vincent Kerwin, 
McClellan Mercantile Co., Pueblo, was 
re-elected president of the Colorado 
Grain, Milling and Feed Dealers As- 
sociation at a meeting of the board 
of directors conducted during the an- 
nual convention of the association 
held Feb. 18 at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver. Ralph Farr, Farr Co., 
Greeley, was chosen vice president, 
and Lloyd Case, who was secured by 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















Previous Mar. 10, Mar. 11, Mar. 13, 

Mar. 9, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
NOPth west .ccccccssecccrscevacye *684,560 928,464 787,941 . 700,693 683,693 
Southwest ......cccersecsevcere 965,289 1,518,781 1,305,930 1,122,545 1,142,858 
BURGIO: oc oc cecsroveteserodeeesic 372,381 546,915 405,951 494,553 500,815 
Central and Southeast ......... *345,901 623,874 515,612 542,236 481,352 
North Pacific Coast ........... *290,995 389,941 396,622 314,875 325,678 
rere yr ekeees er a 2,659,126 4,007,975 3,412,056 3,174,902 3,134,396 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 

*Preliminary. 

Crop year flour production 
—————Percentage of activity ~ = July 1 to—— 
Mar. 9, Previous Mar. 10, Mar.11, Mar. 13, Mar. 9, Mar. 10, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ....... 69 94 75 72 65 31,319,553 28,654,504 
Southwest ....... 66 104 94 87 82 47,788,214 43,257,130 
Buffalo. 22.25 06%. 62 91 68 85 86 18,981,978 17,271,280 
Central and Ss. EB. 51 78 65 68 73 21,100,848 10,054,742 
No. Pacific Coast 91 106 96 76 96 12,336,631 13,291,194 
Totals ..svee 67 98 82 77 78 131,527,224 112,528,850 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills Prinéipal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
arr Psy oy baie 4 South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
March 3-9 ...... 894,660 28, a 
Previous week .. 894,660 956,368 107 Weekly °  Fiour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ....... 814,380 832,388 102 capacity Sunes. tty 
> 
Two years ago... 814,380 756,601 93 March 3-9 ...... 667,800 441,342 66 
aa Fs Previous week .. 667,800 605,011 91 
Five-year average ...--+seeeeereee 81 4 
Ten-year AVETABE .....ccerecvevece 70 Year ago ....... 667,800 514,566 77 
’ Two years ago.. 660,498 419,359 63 
Kansas City WIVG-YOAr GVOTARS 2... vidcicccccecs 56 
March 3-9 ...... 364,320 225,964 62 Ten-year Average .......eeeeeecees 61 
Previous week .. 364,320 346,746 95 Production for current week was partly 
Year ago ....... 352,800 277,729 79 estimated 
Two years ago .. 352,800 191,980 54 " . 
Five-year average ..........seeeee ro Minneapolis 
poe eens Wichita Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
March 3-9 ...... 112,800 58,986 52 March 3-9 ...... 321,360 243,218 76 
Previous week .. 112,800 143,276 127 Previous week .. 321,360 323,453 101 
SOR GEO” i 0a.cies 111,132 99,213 89 SORE GEO v.05 is 321,360 273,375 85 
Two years ago.. 111,132 82,197 74 Two years ago... 319,284 281,334 88 
Salina Five-year Average ........escesese 69 
ioe 84,600 51,500 61 Ten-YeGr AVETAGS vec. cisccccuseed 58 
Previous week .. 84,600 72,391 86 PN : . 7 7 
Yas Ge... .., 109,956 96,600 88 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Two years ago.. 109,956 91,767 83 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


PACIFIC C bh) 
PACIFIO COAST ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Wee ‘ - 

Seattle and Tacoma District aaaeaee primsen’ are 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- March 3-9 ...... 680,646 345,901 5 

capacity output __ tivity Previous week .. 794,106 623,874 79 

March 3-9 ...... 225,720 211,554 94 Year ago ....... 795,240 515,612 65 

Previous week .. 225,720 244,134 108 Two years ago.. 798,120 542,236 68 

Year ago ...... 269,100 234,472 87 Five-year Average .......c.eeeeeee 61 

Two years ago .. 269,100 201,136 15 TOB-FOOF QVOTARC. 20.0055 ccvcsccvece 61 
Five-year Average .........eeeeeee 77 Current week preliminary. 

Ten-year AVerTage .... ccs esseves 68 
Current week preliminary. BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

Portland District capacity output tivity 

March 3-9 ...... 134,200 79,441 59 March 3-9 ..:... 601,200 372,381 62 

Previous week .. 134,200 145,807 109 Previous week .. 601,200 546,915 91 

FOAF OBS. 56ers 143,200 162,150 113 WOOP OBO. 6.2505 600,600 405,951 68 

Two years ago .. 143,200 113,739 79 Two years ago.. 577,416 494,953 85 

Five-year average ...........se00% 81 PivVG-YOOr GQVETEABE 2. oe ee cc ccccecs 71 

TOM YORE AVOTARS ..... co vrcsicesccuce 80 Wes PORE WUOCMNO 66c6 cdi Eek tee 83 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

r-—Southwest—, -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
ate Ke to eo Se to date production to date production to date 


March 3-9 ..... 23,175 1,146,1 3,654 628,586 7,125 373,581 43,954 2,148,282 
Previous week .. 36,520 1 720 10,464 65,704 

Two weeks ago. 38,785 18,448 10,969 68,202 

Sn SRE EP SE 31,531 1,064,218 15,685 583,611 7,767 339,057 54,983 1,986,886 
SPUR sie rc helene 27,402 1,123,624 13,824 525,351 9,462 338,257 50,688 1,987,232 
od SEs 27,446 996,049 13,817 531,102 9,582 302,994 50,845 1,807,229 
ere 23,029 902,617 11,293 508,186 7,625 278,961 41,947 1,643,489 
Five-yr. average 26,517 1,046,525 13,655 555,367 8,312 326,570 48,484 1,928,462 





the association last May as full time 
secretary, was renamed secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors for a three-year term 
were elected as follows: H. C. Harri- 
son, Snell Grain Co., Arriba; George 
Trelan, Yuma (Colo.) Farmers Co-op; 
Ralph Farr, Farr Co., Greeley; Dell 
Gerdom, Colorado Milling & Elevator Receipts, shipments’and stocks of flax- 
Co., Denver, and John Conley, Conley- seed at principal primary points for the 
Ross Grain Co., Denver. week ended March 9, in thousand bushels: 

Hold-over directors are: Charles 


Longmont; Henry Lague, Monte Vis- 
ta; Lloyd Rieck, La Junta; Alfred E. 
Owens, Colorado Springs; L. W. His- 
er, Durango, and Arthur Ravel, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 


Deaver, Sidney, Neb; Vincent Kerwin, Minneapolis.. 14 129 11 601,236 3,185 
ake OF Receenl] TIalerntens Tlaxcvq Duluth ..... 22 1 1,24 3 

Pueblo} L. L. Yowell, Holyoke; Lloyd Sn. Sdine March 2: ee eee 

Case, Fort Collins; W. B. Johnson, Duluth ..... 7° 2 Te 81,219 358 
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C. J. PATTERSON FIRM 
NOW INCORPORATED 


-<o— 
Activities Will Include Research and 
Studies of New Ingredients 
and Equipment 


Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Patterson, 


of Kansas City, a nationally known 
figure in the baking and milling in- 
dustries, and his associates, have in- 
corporated the C. J. Patterson Co. 
to engage in baking, milling opera- 
tions and applied research. The Pat- 
terson organization activities will in- 
clude studies covering the exploration 
and application of new ingredients, 
new equipment and research for the 
advancement of the baking, milling 
and allied industries. 

The C. J. Patterson Co. is an out- 
growth of a partnership formed by 
Mr. Patterson last year, and now 
maintains offices and laboratories at 





Cc. J. Patterson 


4722 Broadway, Kansas City. Its 
present staff includes 22 specialists. 
Bakers, millers and other supply and 
equipment manufacturers in various 
parts of the United States are already 
being served by the organization. 

Mr. Patterson, a member of the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Association and a governor 
of the Midwest Research Institute, 
who was formerly president of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, is president of 
the C. J. Patterson Co. Mr. Patter- 
son, who has also served on the Na- 
tional Research Council Committee 


on Cereals, was president of. the 
Campbell-Taggart Research Corp. 
from 1940 until 1944. He was active 
as a chemist for milling, baking and 
other industries after his graduation 
from the University of Kansas, and 
organized the C. J. Patterson Corp. 
in 1924. It was absorbed by the 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Inc. 

Roland W. Selman, Jr., is vice 
president in charge of chemical re- 
search and production control. C. J. 
Patterson, Jr., is vice president in 
charge of purchasing and general op- 
erations. James C. Parham is secre- 
tary and treasurer and head of the 
cost accounting and tax department. 

D. L. Beach heads the sales and 
advertising department. Mr. Beach 
joined the Patterson staff last year 
after an association of 26 years with 
the Continental Baking Co. He was 
regional sales manager for that com- 
pany when he joined Mr. Patterson 
and previously was manager of the 
Continental plant in Kansas City. 

Mr. Selman is a biochemist who 
has been associated in bakeshop pro- 
duction with various baking compan- 
ies. He studied at Carson-Newman 
College, the University of Kansas 
City, the University of Wisconsin and 
the University of Pittsburgh. He 
held: a fellowship at the Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research in 
Pittsburgh. 

C. J. Patterson, Jr., was with the 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Inc., for eight years and was 
formerly employed by General Mills, 
Inc., and Pillsbury Mills, Inc. He 
joined the C. J. Patterson Co. staff 
last November after serving as an 
officer in the army. 

Mr. Parham was with the Camp- 
bell-Taggart Associated Bakeries for 
10 years, then was engaged in public 
accounting in Memphis prior to join- 
ing the staff of the C. J. Patterson 
Co. in the fall-of last year. 

Neal G. Allen is head of the bak- 
ery production service department. 
He has been connected with bakeries 
in Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 

Max Coble is in charge of mechani- 
cal engineering service. He is a 
graduate of Kansas State College in 
Manhattan, where he received his 
degree in mechanical engineering. 

The C. J. Patterson Co. is making 
plans to erect a new building in Kan- 
sas City for its operations. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION STOPPED 

New Carlisle, Ind. — The New 
Carlisle Roller Mills here, has dis- 
continued the production of flour, ac- 
cording to an announcement from 
Carl Zahl, proprietor. 


<> 





First Processors’ 


Exemption 


Still In Doubt In Wage Law 


Washington, D. C.—Upon the com- 
pletion of a minority report on S- 
1349, the Senate committee consider- 
ing the bill favorably reported the 
measure, which would establish 65c 
an hour as a national minimum wage 
and remove from its provisions the 
exemption originally applying to first 
agricultural processors. 

Debate on the bill is expected to 
start in the Senate later this week. 
It has been learned here that Sena- 
tors Taft and Ellender, who signed 
a minority report along with other 
senators, will ask that the minority 


report be substituted for the original 
bill. é 
The minority report would restore 
the first agricultural processors’ ex- 
emption to the bill. The minority 
group also would substitute a mini- 
mum. wage level of 55c an hour for 
the first year after the measure is” 
enacted. 

If these tactics fail it is believed 
that efforts will be made to amend 
the bill as presented by Senator Pep- 
per, in order to continue the present 
exemption for first agricultural proc- 
essors. 
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UNRRA Asks Offers on Large 
Amount of Hard, Soft Flours 


Washington, D. C. — Bids have been requested by the Production ang 
Marketing Administration for 1,800,000 sacks of hard wheat bakery flour ang 
300,000 sacks of soft wheat flour, the bids to be received not later than March 
15, for acceptance the same day. The contemplated purchases are for the 
account of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Of 
the hard wheat total, 1,000,000 sacks are wanted for shipment from Atlantic 
ports, and 800,000 sacks from Gulf ports. The soft wheat shipments will! pe 


made from all ports. 





OPA Price Hike in Cotton Textiles 
Expected to Improve Bag Supplies 


New York, N. Y.—The Office of 
Price Administration has authorized 
an increase in price of approximately 
10% on Class A and B sheetings and 
osnaburgs, the textiles most commonly 
used in the manufacture of bags for 
flour and feed. A production incen- 
tive premium of 5% also was granted 
to persuade textile mills to increase 
the output of industrial cloth in 
short supply. 

Bag manufacturers are hopeful 
that when mills are ready to ship, a 
substantial volume of goods will 
move. For approximately a month 
many large producers have been ac- 
cumulating production while awaiting 
the price increases. This backlog of 
goods should move out quickly. 

The anticipated business in cottons 
will serve to relieve the extremely 
critical situation that has developed 
in textile bag operations over the 
past few weeks. Many plants report- 
ed that they had completely exhaust- 
ed their supplies and were running 
on burlap substitutes while others 
were operating on a “hand-to-mouth” 
basis on small deliveries of goods as 
they were received. 

The price increases, authorized by 
OPA, will amount to about 1%c per 
yard on 37-inch cotton used for the 
standard 100-lb bag, it is estimated, 
or about 3%c lb on the goods as 
received from the mills. 


Raw Cotton Also Advances 


Whether the textile mills will go 
ahead now and attempt to restore 
gray goods production to its war- 
time level is problematical. While 
the OPA was authorizing a price in- 
crease to textile mills to compensate 
for the added costs of production and 
the cost of raw cotton, the Office of 
Economic Stabilization authorized an 
increase of about 1%c lb in the price 
of raw cotton. This action was taken 
in conformity with the provisions of 
the Bankhead bill which guarantees 
parity prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Cotton that had been selling 
for 25c lb now will sell for 26%c, 
for an increase of 7%. Cotton is the 
major cost item in the production 
of industrial sheeting. 

It was reported here also that an 
attempt will be made to persuade the 
Civilian Production Administration to 
amend Conservation Order M-317A 
to provide for an increased gray 
goods set aside for bag manufactur- 
ers. During the first quarter the 
set aside of Class A and B sheetings 
and osnaburgs for bag manufacture 
was fixed at 55% of production. CPA 
officials admitted at that time that 
this percentage would not provide for 
the minimum requirements of the 
textile bag manufacturers. and said 
that. the difference- between what 
cotton textile yardage was available 








and the needed yardage for bagving 
could be made up by increased allo- 
cations of burlap. It later developed 
that the government did not have any 
allotted burlap on hand and buriaps 
were equally as scarce as cottons 

Government officials now apparent- 
ly have been convinced of the critica] 
shortage of bag fabrics—both cotton 
and burlap—and are beginning to 
show signs of attempting to meet the 
demand for agricultural bagging. Re- 
cent evidences have been the price in- 
creases, revision of Order M-99 to 
get more looms into the production 
of gray goods, and there are reports 
in the trade here, also, that CPA will 
require mills to deliver at least 75% 
of gray goods output in the gray in- 
stead of upgrading it by bleaching 
and refinishing. 

Burlap Market Dull 

The burlap market here has turned 
extremely dull and promises to be so 
for a considerable period as Cal- 
cutta offerings went to ceilings or 
over. Only goods available up to the 
end of last week were for. October- 
December shipment. Quotations on 
these were at ceiling and _ interest 
in the far forward deliveries was 
slight. Only small and occasional 
business was placed. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.87, 
as compared with 8.41 a year ago 
The Bemis composite figure reflect- 
ing duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and _ heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 16.75, as compared with 
17.46 a year ago. 





BREADS THE STAFF OF LIFE - 


SUPERIOR;“NEB., PLANTS 
UNDER NEBRAS-KAN MILLS 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Nebras-Kan 
Mills has been formed to lease and 
operate the properties of the Superi- 
or (Neb.) Milling Co., including a 
500-sack flour mill and a formula 
feed manufacturing plant. 

The lessees are interests associated 
with the Simpson-Romeiser-F vans 
Grain Co., Salina, and former]; op- 
erated the plant of the Nebriska- 
Kansas Grain & Feed Co., which 
burned Feb. 10, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $250,000. The plant had 
elevator capacity of 650,000 bus and 
warehouse capacity of 150 carloads. 
The company has announced that the 
plant will be rebuilt. 

Hubert Landry, manager and part 
owner of the burned elevator, will be 
manager of the Nebras-Kan Mills, 
which will continue to operate the 
flour mill and feed manufacturing 
plant. 
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WORLD’S RYE CROP 
SMALLER IN 1945 


—~<p>— 
Last Year’s Production Set at 1,400,- 
000,000 Bus, 10% Below 1944 
Outturn 


Washington, D. C.—World rye pro- 
duction for 1945 is estimated at about 
1,400,000,000 bus, a decline of about 
10% compared with the crop of the 
preceding year and a reduction of 
about 19% from the 1935-39 average, 
according to a Department of Agri- 
culture report prepared by the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
Not only does this outturn appear to 
be the smallest crop of the war years, 
put it is also the lowest since the 
smal] 1921 crop. 

The percentage decrease in produc- 
tion was somewhat larger than in 
acreage. Fall Seedings in Europe 
were curtailed in many areas by ex- 
cessive moisture conditions and by 
war operations in some countries. 
Yields as well as acreage were some- 
what below average. Factors which 
reduced yields include shortage of 
fertilizer, land reform, population 
shifts and requisitioning of livestock 
used for draft power. 

Normally, European countries ex- 
clusive of the Soviet Union produce 
over 50% of the world’s rye crop. 
The Soviet Union produces most of 
the balance. The 1945 European crop, 
based on prewar boundaries, is placed 
at 575,000,000 bus, compared with 
742,000,000 bus in 1944 and with the 
1935-39 average of 898,000,000 bus. 
Germany and Poland are the largest 
producers in Europe. Present indica- 
tions point to a 1945 crop of only 
about 185,000,000 bus in Germany 
within 1937 boundaries, compared 
with the prewar average of 305,000,- 
000 bus. Poland’s crop also is con- 
siderably below its prewar average 
of 264,000,000 bus. 

Rye production in Soviet Russia, 
on the other hand, is estimated to 
be the largest for any of the war 
years. It is also estimated to be 
larger than the prewar average. The 
increase in that country is attributed 
to expanded rye acreage. 

If it had been available, rye could 
have been used extensively in many 
countries this season as a substitute 
for wheat, says the department. This 
is especially true of countries in much 
of central, eastern and _ northern 
Europe, where it is normally the 
principal: bread grain. 

The reduction in the European rye 
supplies comes at a time when no 
more than very limited quantities are 
available for export in other parts of 
the world. Small crops in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada preclude the 
Possibility of any significant exports 
from those countries. The Argentine 
crop is somewhat larger than aver- 
age, but the quantity that is likely 
to move into export channels by the 
end of June, when the European rye 
crop is harvested, will not be suffi- 
cient to meet urgent demands in 
Europe. 


~——~“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMONS INVESTIGATES 
BRITAIN’S FOOD STOCKS 


London, Eng.—Current condition 
of food stocks stored in emergency 
depots is satisfactory, according to an 
announcement made by the Minister 
of Food in reply to a recent query in 
the House of Commons. 

Present arrangements insure that 
deterioration is being kept at a mini- 
mum, he said. The stocks in the 





buffer depots are being rotated, ac- 
cording to the announcement. Dur- 
ing the period from Aug. 18, 1945, 
to Jan. 19, 1946, 745,000 tons of food 
stocks were allocated to the depots 
and 811,000 tons taken from them. 

The food minister indicated that 
the quantity of food stored in buffer 
depots on Jan. 19, 1946, amounted 
to 1,067,000 tons, compared with 1,- 
133,000 tons on Aug. 18, 1945. 

The minister was asked for a state- 
ment showing the. food stocks in 
Great Britain at the present time 
compared with prewar stocks in the 
different commodities and the stocks 
in hand at different periods of the 
war. The reply received was that 
such a statement would not be in the 
public interest. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE HALL PLAN 
K * *K 


New York Congressman In- 
troduces Resolution to Fly 
Bread Directly to Europe 


Washington, D. C.—A plan to send 
bread baked in American ovens and 
flown to the starving peoples of 
Europe in American planes was pro- 
posed recently by Edwin Arthur Hall, 
representative from the state of New 
York. 

Declaring that Europe in her pres- 
ent crippled condition will not be 
able to make bread out of the raw 
grain, Mr. Hall introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution, known as the Hall 
Plan, in Congress: 

“Whereas, shipments of grain to 
Europe will not meet the immediate 
pressing demands of feeding millions 
of starving men, women and children 
due to utter lack of facilities in 
European countries for handling 
grain, and 

“Whereas, thousands of ovens in the 
United States are available for and 
capable of turning surplus flour into 
millions of loaves of bread imme- 
diately, and 

“Whereas. there exists ample cargo 
space in transocean air carriers to 
send enough bread to feed starving 
areas in Europe and Asia; therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That Congress request 
the President of the United States, 
through the War Powers Act,. to di- 
rect that an adequate supply of bread 
be flown immediately to nations now 
suffering from acute lack of food.” 


CONSUMER GROUP ASKS 
OPA TO WATCH MILLS 
* 


New York, N. Y. — Special vigi- 
lance in watching the activities of 
flour mills, now that grocers’ shelves 
are in most cases bare of white fam- 
ily patent flour, was asked recently 
by the New York City Consumer 
Council in a letter from Jeannette 
S. Turner, council secretary, to Paul 
Porter, new chief of the Office of 
Price Administration. Apparently 
alarmed at the recent run on family 
flour by housewives, Miss Turner 
asked “that immediate action be 
taken against any mill that is guilty 
of black market practices. Since the 
manufacture of white flour at this 
time is in itself a violation [of WFO 
No. 144], detection at this time 
should not be too difficult.” The 
council claims to represent 68 organ- 
izations with a total membership of 
250,000. 
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STUDENTS’ INSPECTION—Students of the Dunwoody Institute School 
of Baking, Minneapolis, here inspect a loaf of bread baked from 80% 
extraction flour held by Adrian J. Vander Voort, head of the school and 


technical editor of The American Baker. 


They are, left to right: Jo- 


seph C. Myers, Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa; Robert Lee 
Snyder, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; Mr. Vander Voort; Bruno 
Herbert, Leger Bakery, Montreal, Que., and Richard Jolink, Jolink’s 


Home Bakery, Edgerton, Minn. 





Committees Recommend Candidates 
for Federation Board of Directors 


Chicago, Ill. — National and dis- 
trict nominating committees of the 
Millers National Federation have 
made their reports and the following 
persons are being recommended for 
election to the federation’s board of 
directors: 


President and Chairman of the Board: 
William P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth. 

Directors-at-Large: J. C. Beaven, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago; Henry H. Cate, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; R. W. 
Goodell, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Miinneapolis; Earl J. Heseman, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind, 

Directors, District I: J. 8. Green, Wil- 
liams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio; Fred N. Rowe, 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; M. 
L. leat ge Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, 
Ohio; I. E. Wi rd, Acme-Evans Co., In- 


dianapolis. 
Directors, — Ii: Julius E. Lentz, 
Mauser Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa; Fred - 


Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. 
Y; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; J. W. Ward, Wm. Hamilton & 
Sons, Caledonia, N. Y. 

Directors, District ITI: M. A. Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. ©; J. 
Kivlighan, White Star Mills, Staunton, ve. 

Directors, District IV: F. A. Tucker, J. 
Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; 
Frank A, rene, Hopkinsville Milling Co., 
Hopkinsville, K. 

Directors, District V: Lee Bowman, Scott 
County. Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo; Philip 
H. i gg Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, TL 

Directors, District VI: Leslie A. Ford, 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla; E. W. 


Fone mead Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
‘exas. 

Directors, District VII: R. S. Dickinson, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; 


wa rd Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 

. P. Mitchell, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
ak City; L. S. Myers, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, Kansas; Jess B. Smith, 
Associated Millers of Kansas eat, Kan- 
sas City. 

Directors, District VIII: Edward 0. Boy- 
er, General Mills, Inc., San Francisco; Frank 
—— California Milling Corp., Los An- 
geles. 

Directors, District IX: O. D. _— Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; E. H. Leon- 
ard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Directors, District X: Sydney Anderson, 
General Mills, Inc., eapolis; A. F. An- 
glemyer, Eagle Roller Mills Co., New Ulm, 
Minn; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Charles R. Mc- 
Clave, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont; Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minn s. 


These nominations are made for 
one-year terms which begin at the 
end of April; until that time, the 
present directors remain in office. 

Six of the nominees will, if elected, 
be new members of the board of di- 
rectors. They are Messrs. Cate, 
Green, Underwood, Mulroy, Ford and 
Boyer. All the others named above 
are now serving as directors. Last 


year there were five new directors, 
and in 1944 there were eight new 
ones. Among those retiring this year 
from the board will be two past 
presidents, Mark N. Mennel and 
Willis C.,Helm, who have been no- 
table figures in the industry for many 
years. 

C. D. McKenzie, whose term as 
president will end two months hence, 
will remain on the board by virtue 
of the by-laws provision which con- 
tinues each retiring president on the 
board for two years after the expira- 
tion of his presidential term. 

Voting will be conducted by mail 
late in March, and in the period be- 
fore March 25 other nominations may 
be made by petition of any five mem- 
bers in a district or by 10 members 
in the case of the national offices. 
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QUALITY BAKERS ELECT 
D. P. DUCHAINE PRESIDENT 


New York, N. Y.—Assembled in 
record-breaking convention attend- 
ance here at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Feb. 20-22, members of the Quality 
Bakers of America Co-operative, Inc., 
elected D. P. Duchaine of the My 
Bread Baking Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., president of the group. 

Other officers elected during the 
stockholders’ session of the thirty- 
seventh annual conference were: 

William Wolf, William Wolf Bak- 
ery, Baton Rouge, La., vice president; 
C. F. Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bros. 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., treasurer, and 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Lakeland, Fla., secretary and 
general manager. 

Directors elected were: 

Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, Wis; John R. Dwyer, 
Firch Baking Co., Inc., Erie, Pa; Gro- 
ver C. Patton, Purity Baking Co., 
Decatur, Ill., and P. O. Pedersen, Re- 
mar Baking Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Discussion topics during the con- 
vention sessions included 80% extrac- 
tion flour, handled by Dr. Oscar 
Skovholt, director of the QBA lab- 
oratory; merchandising and advertis- 
ing, presented by George N. Graf, 
QBA director of merchandising, 
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BUSINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 


OPA’s Bakery 
Sugar Expert 
Knows His Job 


MAN who has known the bakery 

business inside out for a good 
many years and who is well beyond 
the stage of cutting his eye teeth in 
government is Walter H. Dietz, at 
present the hard working chief of the 
Bakery Section, Food Price Division 
of the Office of Price Administration 
in Washington, D. C. 

The first Japanese slap at the 
American breadbasket after the back- 
stabbing attack on Pearl Harbor was 
the seizure of sugar supplies in the 
Orient, quickly bringing about the 
need for control of this vital com- 
modity among all users in this coun- 
try. Realizing the seriousness of the 
situation, the War Production Board 
issued General Preference Order M- 
55 on Dec. 22, 1941, just two weeks 
after Pearl Harbor, and brought Mr. 
Dietz into Washington in January, 
1942, to head up the bakery unit in 
the WPB sugar branch to administer 
the order. 


Knew Sugar Problems 


As president of the Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., Boston, Mr. Dietz 
knew the bakers’ sugar problems and 
he was well qualified to direct the 
distribution and conserve the supply 
of sugar, which was the purpose of 
M-55. When over-all rationing of 
sugar went into effect and the mat- 
ter was transferred to the OPA un- 
der RO 3, he was transferred along 
with it in May of 1942 to head up 
the OPA bakery unit. Thus, Mr. 
Dietz within four months quickly 
learned the fundamentals of the 
WPB and the OPA and his sweet 
tooth for sugar definitely was on 
“edge.” 

He stayed with the OPA for over 
a year and in June of 1943 was ap- 
pointed head of the Bakery Section 
of the War Food Administration. By 
this time he was knee deep in many 
other things than sugar for the bak- 
ing industry. His responsibilities 
with the WFA bakery section were 





Walter H. Dietz 











How the Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking In- 

dustries co-operated with and in wartime 

officialdom toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


ee Ge. 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RIENDLY and efficient co-operation of the milling, baking, feed and 
) yeas industries with numerous government agencies during the four 

war years contributed greatly to the successful conclusion of the war. 
Many top-notch executives from these industries were loaned to the govern- 
ment for planning and administrative tasks. They supplied the “know how” 
for the emergency jobs to be done and made it possible for the nation to 
mobilize quickly to the requirements of global war. 

Government agencies profited through having these capable industry 
men available for counsel and advice. The industries gained through having 
understanding and efficient administrators with whom to work. Numerous 
impracticable proposals which would have had far reaching repercussions in 
these peacetime industries were blocked by these alert industry representa- 
tives. Their sound business judgment rendered necessary wartime controls 
as painless as possible from the standpoint of normal business operations. 

This is the fourth in a series of articles describing the contributions to 
the war effort made by industry men in government during the emergency. 
The first installment appeared in The Northwestern Miller of Jan. 29 and 
described the wartime activities of M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the board, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, and John T. McCarthy, president of the 
American Bakers Association. 

Contributions of Charles G. McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., and John K. Westberg, Albers Milling Co., Seattle, Wash., were 
covered in the second installment in the Feb. 12 issue. The third install- 
ment in the Feb. 26 issue described the activities of J. R. T. Bishop, research 
division of the International Minerals & Chemicals Corp., Chicago, and C. 


Neil Barrett, long time feed handler, who is still with the OPA. 
Subsequent installments of the series will appear in future issues of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


* * * 


* * 





to obtain for the baking industry 
equitable allotments of ingredients, 
materials, supplies, tires, gasoline, 
oil, parts, trucks, equipment and man- 
power. The industry was important 
to the food supply of the nation and 
it received preferential consideration 
with respect to these allocations. 


Helps With WFO 1 


Mr. Dietz played an important part 
in the promulgation and administra- 
tion of WFO 1, the bakery products 
order, which was the first of scores 
of such orders in the months to come 
that affected directly or indirectly 
almost every food processing indus- 
try in the nation. The provisions of 
WFO 1 enabled bakeries to eliminate 
many costly practices in their meth- 
ods of doing business, such as stale 
returns, giving away racks and stands 
or painting a customer’s storefront. 

Bakeries long since had tired of 
playing Santa Claus in order to hold 
customers’ favor, but the highly com- 
petitive nature of the industry had 
rendered it impossible to get away 


from the “give-away” services and 
costly equipment. 

The government took the stand 
that such practices were all right in 


peacetime if the industry cared to 


continue them, but with wartime 
shortages of vital materials and the 
necessity for bakeries to operate 
within the ceiling price regulations 
on bread, these free services had 
to be halted. 


Bakers Co-operated 
Quick to realize the benefits — of 
such an order to the industry, bakers 
co-operated willingly with enforce- 
ment officers and many of them open- 
ly stated that they would like to see 
the ban on such practices continued 
even after the end of the war emer- 
gency. Thus in wartime, the long 
arm of the government pulled out of 
the fire “chestnuts” that the baking 
industry in peacetime had found too 
hot to handle. 
With things under better control 
in the WFA, Mr. Dietz was released 
(Continued on page 22.) 


This Technician 
in Food Has 
the “Know How” 


HILE most government 

branches are at all times well 
populated with highly trained experts 
in almost every field, the war emer- 
gency exerted such heavy pressure 
on the food technicians and nutrition- 
ists that it became necessary to add 
some more specialists and to inject 
new blood into some of the special- 
ized groups to provide the necessary 
“know how” for dealing with mass 
civilian feeding problems. 

In February of 1943, the War Food 
Administration asked Dr. R. C. Sher- 
wood, then vice president of the spe- 
cial commodities division of General 
Mills, Inc., to come to Washington as 
assistant chief of the Civilian Food 
Requirements Branch. His four-year 
affiliation with this large milling con- 
cern,» preceded by a period during 
which he served as assistant profes- 
sor of agricultural biochemistry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and a five-year 
experience as director of the Minne- 
sota State Testing Mill in Minneap- 
olis, gave Dr. Sherwood just the 
background needed to help work out 
the details of the national wartime 
nutritional program. 


Heads Up Vitamin Section 


For some time after his arrival in 
Washington, Dr. Sherwood was as- 
sociated with Dr. Russell M. Wilder 
of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
who was at that time chief of the 
Civilian Food Requirements Branch. 
Later, Dr. Sherwood served as act- 
ing chief, Vitamin Section, Special 
Commodities Branch, WFA. 

The work of Dr. Sherwood as as- 
sistant chief of the Civilian Food Re- 
quirements Branch was _ concerned 
with numerous phases of the nation’s 
food program, the most important be- 
ing the estimating of the food require- 
ments of the civilian population and 
the representation of United States 
civilians on the Food Allocation Com- 
mittee. It was the responsibility of 
the branch to insure an equitable al- 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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When the traditional process of estimating 
supplies of wheat is subject to unpredictable 
conditions of world demand, even the miller 
may not forecast with certainty what the 
available supply of good wheats may be 
until next harvest. 

But the baker may be sure that the 
Commander-Larabee flours in his bakery 
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have been milled to dependable high 
standards of uniform baking quality, what- 
ever the circumstances or conditions of the 
world wheat market. You can depend on 
them for good baking results. 

Let the Commander-Larabee representa- 
tive help you in the selection of the C-L 
flours that will best meet your baking needs. 


NORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING | SOUTHWESTERN HARD WINTER WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


FINE CAKE FLOURS BISCUIT AND CRACKER FLOURS 


SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS COOKIE FLOURS 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


"“Spectalists in Gakers’ Flours” 


General Offices: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis © THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City * BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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| TEXT OF WFO 144 AMENDMENT | 





(War Food Order No. 144, Amendment) 
PART 1468—GRAIN 
WHEAT AND FLOUR 


War Food Order No. 144 (11 FR 1761) 
is amended to read as follows: 

Part 1468.13. Distribution and Use of 
Wheat and our. 

(a) Definitions. 

(1) “Wheat” means any grain which, 
before the removal of dockage, consists of 
50% or more of wheat and not more than 
10% of other grains for which standards 
have been established under the provisions 
of the United States Grain Standards Act 
(7 USC 71-87), and which, after the re- 
moval of dockage, contains not more than 
50% of broken kernels of grain of any 
size. ‘‘Wheat” shall include whole wheat, 
ground wheat, cracked wheat, or wheat 
in any other form, but shall not include 
wheat millfeeds, emmer spelt, einkorn, Po- 
lish wheat, or poulard wheat. " 

(2) “Flour” (same as original). 

(3) ‘Mixed feed’’ means any feed manu- 
factured for sale for the feeding of live- 
stock or poultry. 

(4) “Excess wheat’ means all wheat in 
the inventory of a merchandiser or coun- 
try shipper, over and above that quantity 
needed to make deliveries on (i) orders 
from merchandisers supported by mer- 
chandisers’ certificates issued under para- 
graph (e) hereof, (ii) export sales ap- 
proved as provided in paragraph (m) here- 
of, and (iii) orders from millers, mixed 
feed nfanufacturers, or food manufactur- 
ers who furnish supply certificates as re- 
quired by paragraph (k) hereof, including 
all supply certificates accompanied by pref- 
erence orders issued under paragraph (4d). 

(5) “Merchandiser” (same as original). 

(6) “Country shipper’ (same as orig- 
inal). 

(7) “Distributor’’ means any person, in- 
cluding a blender engaged in the business 
of buying and selling flour on his own 
account, except retail dealers who custom- 
arily handle less than one carload per 
month. 

(8) “Miller’” (same as original). 

(9) “Mixed feed manufacturers” 
as original). 

(10) “Food manufacturer” means any 
person, other than a brewer or. distiller, 
who uses wheat or flour in the commercial 
manufacture of edible products for human 
consumption, and includes but is not, lim- 
ited to, bakers, breakfast food manufac- 
turers, and manufacturers of spaghetti, 
macaroni, and similar products, excluding, 
however, any food manufacturer as de- 
fined above who customarily uses less than 
one carload of wheat or flour, as_ the 
case may be, per month. 

(11) “Inventory” means the total quan- 
tity of wheat or flour owned by any per- 
son, whether in store or in transit. 

(12) “Average daily grind’ means the 
total grind for any consecutive 90-day pe- 
riod (including Sundays and holidays) from 
Jan. 1, 1945, to Feb. 14, 1946, both in- 
clusive, divided by ninety. 

(13) “Wheat milifeeds’ means those by- 
products usually obtained in the commer- 
cial process of flour milling, commonly des- 
ignated as wheat bran, wheat middlings, 
wheat shorts, wheat red dog, bran and 
middlings (mill run wheat feeds), and low 
grade feed flour. 

(14) “Director” means the _ director, 
grain branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, serving the wheat loan pro- 
gram area in which the issuing person 
is located. The various wheat loan pro- 
gram areas and addresses of the directors 
serving each area are as follows: 

Address of Director, 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Area: Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryand, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Vermont. Virginia, West Virginia. 

Address of Director, Dwight Building, 
1004 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 13, Mo. 
Area: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, Wyoming. 

Address of Director, McKnight Building, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Area: Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Address of Director, 304 Artisans Bldg., 
Portland 5, Oregon. 

Area: Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington. 

(15) “Issuing person’’ means any person 
who has issued (i) a preference order as 
provided in paragraph (da) hereof, (ii) a 
merchandiser’s certificate as provided in 
paragraph (e) hereof, or (ili) a supply cer- 
tificate as provided in paragraph (k) hereof. 

(16) “Person” means any individual, part- 
nership, association, business trust, corpor- 
ation or any organized group of persons 
whether incorporated or not. 

(17) “Assistant administrator” means the 
assistant administrator, for regulatory and 
marketing service work, Production and 
Marketing Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 

(b) Use of Wheat in Mixed Feed. 

(1) No mixed feed manufacturer shall, 
during the following calendar months, use 
wheat in the manufacture of mixed feeds, 
including grain base mixes, at a rate in 
excess of the following percentages of the 
monthly average quantity of wheat so used 
during the period Dec. 1, 1945, to Jan. $1, 


1946: 
February and March, 1946, 76%; April, 


(same 


1946, 70%; May, 1946, 65%; June and fol- 
lowing months, 1946, 60%. 

Provided, however, that any mixed feed 
manufacturer located in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, or 
Washington may, to the extent that grains 
other than wheat are not available, use 
wheat in the manufacture of mixed feed 
in a quantity sufficient to bring his total 
use of grain during any of the above 
months up to 856% of the quantity of all 
grains used by such manufacturer in the 
manufacture of mixed feed during the cor- 
responding calendar month of 19465; 

Provided, further, that wheat sold by a 
mixed feed manufacturer, wherever located, 
for use as feed shall be considered as 
wheat used in the manufacture of mixed 
feed within the meaning of this para- 
graph (b). # 

(c) Use of Flour in Mixed Feed. No per- 
son shall use flour in the manufacture of 
mixed feed unless such flour is unfit for 
human consumption. 

(a) Preference Orders. (1) Any miller who 
has less than a 21-day inventory of wheat 
based upon average daily grind, any mixed 
feed manufacturer who has less than a 21- 
day inventory of wheat based upon author- 
ized use under paragraph (b) (1) hereof, 
and any food manufacturer who has less 
than a 2i-day inventory of wheat based 
upon average monthly use during 1945, may 
issue a written order which, after approval 
by the director, shall entitle the issuing 
person to preferred delivery as hereinafter 
provided. A preference order shall have 
attached thereto or incorporated therein 
a certificate to the following form: 

“The undersigned hereby certifies to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
ONE LO cicpeceveceveces 

Name and Address of Supplier 
that this certificate is furnished in order 
to obtain preferred delivery, under War 
Food Order No. 144 of .... bushels of wheat, 
and that such quantity either represents 
one carload lot, or will not increase the 
undersigned’s inventory of wheat, as de- 
fined in such order, beyond a 80-day supply. 
The undersigned has issued supply certifi- 
cate No. ...... under paragraph (k) of 
this order against the above named sup- 
plier covering ...... bus of wheat. 

PUPCHAROP occ cccccccccucnsescrcccsesece 
BF Sevcvccicccccocccsceceteesessdeccce 
Authorized Official .......ccececcessees 
DIACG cece ccc cs MAATOMB. oc ccccccccccccces 

(2) A preference order must be supported 
by an approval supply certificate issued 
either simultaneously with the preference 
order or prior thereto, A preference order 
may be issued for a quantity of wheat not 
to exceed the greater of the following 
quantities: (1) one carload lot, or (ii) a 
quantity necessary to bring the issuing per- 
son’s inventory of wheat up to a 80-day 
supply based upon average daily grind in 
the case of a miller, authorized use under 
paragraph (b) (1) Im the case of a mixed 
feed manufacturer, or average monthly use 
during 1945 in the case of a food manu- 
facturer. The issuing person shall name 
his supplier upon the face of the prefer- 
ence order and shall forward the order to 
the director for approval. The director 
shall transmit the preference order, if ap- 
proved, to the named supplier for execu- 
tion. 

(3) Total preference orders outstanding 
at any one time in favor of the same issu- 
ing person shall not exceed the greater of 


eee reese eesseesene 


the quantities specified under paragraphs 
(b) (2) G) or (b) (2) (il) above. 

(4) An issuing person who has a supply 
certificate under paragraph (k) outstanding 
against a particular supplier, shall direct 
his preference order first to such supplier. 

(e) M ’ Certificates. 

(1) Any merchandiser who holds supply 
certificates issued under paragraph (k) 
hereof, or who has sold wheat to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. or for export under 
an authorization as provided in paragraph 
(m) hereof, may issue a written order for 
wheat, addressed to his country shipper or 
to another merchandiser, which shall have 
attached thereto or incorporated therein a 
numbered certificate (hereinafter called 
“merchandiser’s certificate’) in the follow- 
ing form: 

“The undersigned merchandiser hereby 
certifies to the United States Department 
of Agriculture and to.........-. wi Sees eee na 

Name and Address of Supplier 
that he is familiar with the terms of War 
Food Order No. 144, that this certificate is 
furnished in order to enable the under- 
signed to acquire ...... bus of wheat, and 
that such wheat has been sold to.......«... 
under the following described document: 

Supply certificate No. ...... issued by 
eecccceceseee £0F .... bus, Approved export 
BAS 80 nccvvcsccecoccsvccdves LOF seeee bus. 
Contract No. ...... with Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. for ......... bus. 

The undersigned merchandiser further 
certifies that the total quantity of wheat 
acquired under this certificate will be used 
by him to fill the above described order. 





Address 

(2) Merchandisers’ certificates shall be 
issued in duplicate. The duplicate shall be 
forwarded to the director and the original 
transmitted by the merchandiser to his 
supplier for execution. All merchandisers’ 
certificates shall clearly identify the sup- 
ply certificate, export sale, or sale to Com- 
modity Credit Corp. against which such 
merchandisers’ certificate is issued. 

(3) Total merchandisers’ certificates out- 
standing at any one time shall not ex- 
ceed the aggregate quantity of wheat cov- 
ered by all supply certificates, export sales, 
and sales to Commodity Credit Corp. in 
the hands of the issuing merchandiser. 

(f) Millers’ and Mixed Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Wheat Inventories. 

No miller or mixed feed manufacturer 
shall accept delivery of wheat in any quan- 
tity which will cause his inventory of 
wheat, plus all quantities thereof bought 
to arrive or with respect to which he 
has a contract to purchase (futures con- 
tracts to be included only to the extent 
that such contract calls for May delivery), 
to exceed a 45-day supply based upon 
average daily grind in the case of a miller 
or authorized use under paragraph (b) 
(1) hereof in the case of a mixed feed 
manufacturer: 

Provided, however, that this paragraph 
(f) shall not apply to usual or customary 
sales of wheat by a producer thereof who 
delivers such wheat by truck directly to 
a miller elevator attached thereto. (See 
Paragraphs (a) (4) and (n) (3).) 

(g) 1946 Crop Wheat—Exemption. Wheat 
of the 1946 crop shall not be subject 
to any restriction under this order other 
than those contained in paragraph (1) 
entitled “Extraction Rate.” 

(h) Distributors’ Flour Inventories. No 
distributor shall except for immediate re- 
sale for export, accept delivery of flour 





DEAL COMPLETED—Principals in the recent sale of the Taylor Mill- 
ing Corp., Los Angeles, to the Ralston Purina Co. are shown after com- 
pletion of the deal. Left to right are L. B. Stuart, secretary and treas- 
urer of Purina; Donald Danforth, Purina president; H. V. Nootbaar, 
president of the Taylor Milling Corp., and R. E. Rowland, vice president 


of Purina, in charge of production. 


Under Purina ownership, Mr. Noot- 


baar becomes vice president in charge of West Coast operations for 
Purina. The Taylor firm operates feed manufacturing plants in Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Stockton and Visalia. The Ralston Purina Co. has 
27 other mills in the United States, and two in Canada, and operates a 


544-acre research farm at Gray Summit, Mo. 
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in any quantity which will cause his ip. 
ventory of flour to exceed a 30-day supply 
based upon his average monthly deliver. 
ies of flour during the six preceding ca}. 
endar months. 

(i) Food Manufacturers’ Wheat ang 
Flour Inventories. No food manufacturer 
shall accept delivery of wheat or flour 
in any quantity which will cause his ip. 
ventory of wheat or flour, respectively, to 
exceed his average monthly use of wheat 
or flour, respectively, during 1945. 

(j) Inventory Exemption—Carload Lots, 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
order, and subject to the certificate require. 
ment contained in paragraph (k) hereof, 
any person whose inventory of wheat or 
flour does not exceed the quantity per. 
missible under the applicable provision of 
this order, may accept delivery of one 
carload lat. 

(k) Supply Certificates. 

(1) No miller, mixed feed manufacturer, 
or food manufacturer shall accept delivery 
of wheat unless he has, prior to accept. 
ance, issued and forwarded to the direc. 
tor, for approval and transmission to the 
supplier, a certificate in the following form: 

“The undersigned hereby certifies to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
ORE 20-6 vice ci eid Sdcce ced wedeoewown eee ccte, 

Name and address of supplier 
that he is familiar with the terms of War 
Food Order No, 144. That this certificate 
is furnished in order to enable the un. 
dersigned to acquire ........ bus of wheat 
to be delivered on or about............4,.,, 

Date of delivery 
and that the receipt by him of such wheat 


will not be in violation of any provi- 

sion of War Food Order No. 144. 

ery ty yrs eee Pee Baie SES ee ea 
eee eTS Se f AS ek EN je 
penis Fe A errr mecest ones PRE 0+ eebs 
ics biehe tase oe har is Suatemanbaneig ese +++ «bs. 
(2) The issuing person shall forward 


the supply certificate to the director for 
approval, The director shall transmit the 
certificate if approved, to the named sup- 
plier for execution. 

(3) No person shall deliver wheat to a 
miller, mixed feed manufacturer, or food 
manufacturer unless, at or before the 
time of delivery the person making de- 
livery receives a supply certificate ap- 
proved by the director covering the full 
amount of wheat delivered. 

(1) Extraction No miller shal) 
produce any flour which consists of less 
than 80% by weight of the cleaned wheat 
from which such flour is produced, pro- 
vided, however, that farina may be pro- 
duced subject to the following  require- 
ments: 

(1) The quantity of farina produced 
shall not exceed 5% by weight of the 
straight run of flour from which such 
farina is separated: 

(2) The weight of such farina, when 
added to the weight of the remainder of 
the flour from which such farina was sep- 
arated, shall equal not less than 80% of 
the weight of the cleaned wheat from 
which such products were produced. 

(m) Export of Wheat. Any person who 
holds wheat for export or who purchases 
or contracts to purchase wheat for export 
shall, prior to application for an export 
license, or if such wheat is not at a port, 
prior to shipment to a port for export, 
first offer such wheat to the director for 
sale and delivery to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Any wheat offered to and not ac- 
cepted by the Commodity Credit Corp. may 
be exported only under license issued by 
the Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, after approval] of such 
issuance by the order administrator. Any 
person offering wheat may, at the time 
such offer is. made, authorize the order 
administrator to apply in such person's be- 
half to the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, for the issuance 
of an export license. Any wheat so of- 
fered which has not, within two days from 
the time of such offer, either been ac- 
cepted by the Commodity Credit Corp. or 
authorized for export as above provided, 
shall remain subject to all the provisions 
of this order. 

(n) Sales Priorities: Offers of Excess 
Wheat to Commodity Credit Corp. 

(1) Any merchandiser or country shipper 
who owns or acquires excess wheat shall 
sell such excess wheat against preference 
orders supported by supply certificates to 
the extent that such excess wheat is 
available at the time that a preference 
order is received, 

(2) Any merchandiser or country shipper 
who owns or acquires excess wheat over 
and above the quantity needed to fil! pref- 
erence orders as provided in paragraph 
(n) (1) hereof may sell such excess wheat 
at any time against merchandisers’ certif- 
cates issued under paragraph (e), supply 
certificates issued under paragraph (k), 
approved export orders as provided in para- 
graph (m). fh 

(3) All excess wheat which a merchandis- 
er or country shipper has on hand a8 of 
the close of market each week, bezinning 
with the week ending March 9, 1946, for 
which such merchandiser or country ship- 
per does not have preference orders, shall 
be offered to the director before noon of the 
following Monday for sale and delivery to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. A country ship- 
per offering’ such wheat may indicate the 
merchandiser through whom he desires the 
transaction to be handled. All excess wheat 
so offered which has not been acceptel 
within two days from the time of suc 
offer shall be considered as having bee? 
refused by the Commodity Credit Cor? 
but shall remain subject to all other provi- 
sions of this order in the same manner 
if such offer had not been made. 

(0) Shipping or Delivery 
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a) A merchandiser or country shipper 

ship or deliver preference orders, in 

the order in which received, to the exclu- 
sion of all other orders. 

2) A merchandiser or country shipper 
who has no preference orders shall, as ship- 
ing facilities become available, fill other 
veers for wheat in the following order 
ompriority. All priorities shall be deter- 
mined on @ weekly basis and all unfilled 
orders carried over from previous weeks 
shall receive priority, in the order indicated 
pelow, over those received during subse- 
quent weeks: 

(i) First—Sales to Commodity Credit 
Corp., in the order in which received. 

(il) Second—Export sales authorized as 
rovided under paragraph (m) hereof, in 
the order in which received. 

(ii) Third—Orders from millers, mixed 
teed manufacturers or food manufacturers, 
when covered by approved supply certifi- 
cates as provided in paragraph (k) hereof, 
in the order in which received. 

Provided, however, that the provisions of 
this paragraph (0) shall be subject to any 
regulations oF orders now in effect or 
which may hereafter be issued with re- 
spect to shipping priorities for export wheat, 
whether for private account or for the ac- 
count of the Commodity Credit Corp. 

(p) Prohibited Deliveries of Wheat Mill- 
feeds and Flour. 

No miller shall sell or deliver wheat 
milifeeds to any person except feeders and 
persons regularly engaged in the business 
of manufacturing or distributing feed, nor 
four to any person except for home con- 
sumption by the recipient thereof or to a 
person regularly engaged in the business of 
distributing flour or processing it into other 
products. 

(q) Transfers Between Branches or De- 

ents, The transfer of wheat or flour 
between units, departments, branches, plants 
or companies owned, controlled or directed 
by the same person but engaged in sep- 
arate activities as merchandisers, country 
shippers, millers, distributors, food manu- 
facturers or mixed feed manufacturers, shall 
constitute delivery and acceptance of deliv- 
ery within the meaning of this order. 

(r) Records and Reports. 

(1) Every miller shall on or before Feb. 
28, 1946, mail a report to the director 
showing his average daily grind as de- 
fined in paragraph (a) (12) hereof. 

(2) Every mixed feed manufacturer shall, 
on or before Feb. 28, 1946, mail a report 
to the director showing the monthly aver- 
age quantity of wheat used by him in the 
manufacture of mixed feed, including grain 
page mixes, during the period Dec. 1, 1946, 
to Jan. 31, 1946. 

(3) Every miller, mixed féed manufactur- 
er and food manufacturer shall, on or be- 
fore Feb. 28, 1946, mail a report to the 
director showing the following as of Feb. 
18, 1946: 

(i) Wheat on hand on the premises (mill 
or mill elevator), (ii) wheat stored at other 
places, (iii) wheat under contract to pur- 
chase, (iv) wheat in transit, (v) May fu- 
tures contracts for wheat. 

(4) All certificates executed under this 
order shall be retained for at least two 
years and shall, upon request, be sub- 
mitted to the assistant administrator for 
examination. All statements contained in 
such cerificates shall be deemed represen- 
tations to an agency of the United States. 
No person shall be entitled to rely upon 
any such certificate if he knows or has 
reasonable cause to believe it to be false. 

(5) The assistant administrator shall be 
entitled to obtain such information from 
and require such reports and the keeping 
of such records by, any person, as may 
be necessary or appropriate, in his discre- 
tion, to the enforcement or administra- 
tion of the provisions of this order, subject 
to approval by the Bureau of the Budget 
in accordance with the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942, 

(6) Every person subject to this order 
shall, for at least two years or for such 
period of time as the assistant administra- 
tor may designate, maintain an accurate 
record of his milling of wheat, production 
of flour or mixed feed, and his transac- 
tions in these commodities. . 

(s) Existing Contracts. The restrictions 
of this order shall be observed without re- 
gard to existing contracts or any rights 
accrued or payments made thereunder. 

(t) Audits and Inspections. The assist- 
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ant administrator shall be entitled to make 
such audits or inspections of the books, 
records and other writings, premises or 
stocks of wheat and flour, and to make 
such investigations as may be necessary 
or appropriate, in his discretion, to the 
ertforcement or administration of the pro- 
visions of this order. 

(u) Petition for Relief From ip. 
Any person affected by this order who 
considers that compliance herewith would 
work an exceptional or unreasonable hard- 
ship on him may file a petition for relief 
with the order administrator. Petitions 
shall be in writing and shall set forth 
all pertinent facts and the nature of the 
relief sought. The order administrator 
may take any action with reference to 
such petition which is consistent with the 
authority delegated ‘to him by the assistant 
administrator. If the petitioner is dissat- 
isfied with the action taken by the order 
administrator, he may, by request addressed 
to the order administrator, obtain a re- 
view of such action by the assistant ad- 
ministrator. After said review, the assist- 
ant administrator may take such action as 
he deems appropriate, which action shall 
be final. 

(v) Violations. Any person who vio- 
lates any provision of this order may, in 
accordance with the applicable procedure, 
be prohibited from receiving, delivering or 
using wheat and flour. Any person who 
wilfully violates any provision of this or- 
der is guilty of a crime and may be prose- 
cuted under any and all applicable laws. 
Civil action may also be instituted: to en- 
force any liability or duty created by or 
to enjoin any violation of, any provision 
of this order. 

(w) Delegation of Authority. The ad- 
ministration of this order and the powers 
vested in the Secretary of Agriculture in- 
sofar as such powers relate to the ad- 
ministration of this order, are hereby dele- 
gated to the assistant administrator. The 
assistant administrator is authorized to re- 
delegate to any employee of the United 
States Department of Agriculture any or 
all of the authority vested in him by this 
order. ‘ 

(x) Communications. All reports re- 
quired to be filed hereunder and all com- 
munications concerning this order shall, 
unless otherwise provided, be addressed to 
the Order Administrator, War Food Order 
No. 144, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 265, 
D 


+ 

(y) Territorial Scope. This order shall 
apply within the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

(z) Effective Date. This amendment 
shall become effective at 12:01 a.m., E.S.T., 
March 8, 1946. With respect to violations, 
rights accrued, liabilities incurred, or ap- 
peals taken, prior to said date, under War 
Food Order No. 144, all provisions of said 
order shall be deemed to remain in full 
force for purpose of sustaining any proper 
suit, action, or other proceeding, with 
respect. to any such violation, right, Mabil- 
ity, or appeal. 

Note: All reporting and record-keeping 
requirements of this order have been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942. 

(HE. O. 9280, 7 F. R. 10179; EB. O. 9577, 
10 F. R. 8087.) 

Issued this 7th day of March, 1946. 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ROGER P. ANNAN WILL QUIT 
AS ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 


St. Louis, Mo.—At a meeting of 
the staff of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Association here on Feb. 
15, Secretary Roger P. Annan an- 
nounced that he will give up his ac- 
tive duties as secretary of the na- 
tional association. For some time 
Mr. Annan has asked that he be re- 
lieved, and President F. Peavey Hef- 
felfinger has considered, with other 
members of the executive committee, 
the possibilities of a successor for Mr. 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago 
date of a year ago: 


7—Wheat—7. -——Corn—, -—0Oa’ 


1946 1945 1946 

Baltimore .......es005 1,823 1,793 161 
LE rae 474 a6 ». 
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Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date March 2, and corresponding 


ts— -—Rye—, --Barley— 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 ° 1945 
686 1,902 9 1,17% 55 oe 2 
170 3,708 4,243 18 552 339 734 
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455 281 25 32 52 si0 a3 
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1,070 613 95 oe 15 27 43 
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99,027 24,896 


20,678 27,467 11,866 3,280 





10,822 12,346 22,607 
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NEW LABORATORIES OPENED—Completion of the new laboratories 
of The Bryo Company, manufacturers of Bryo, a wheat germ product 


for flavoring bread, was accomplished recently. 
now in full operation with Charles B. Kress in charge. 


The laboratories are 
The men shown 


in the picture above, taken in a portion of the laboratory, are from left 
to right, Mr. Kress, Jay Burns, Jr., Jay Burns, Sr., and Guy W. Burns. 
The equipment permits rigid temperature, humidity and other controls 
in the company’s research experiments and in controlling the uniformity 


of Bryo. 





Annan. It is expected that Mr. An- 
nan’s successor will be announced 
early in March, the position having 
been offered. 

Mr. Annan has been with the na- 
tional association for about six years. 
Prior to that time he was prominent 
in the grain trade of St. Louis over 
many years, and at one time served 
as president of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange. For some years he 


carried on the Annan-Burg Grain & 
Milling Co., which had been estab- 
lished in St. Louis by his father. 

While Mr. Annan will relinquish 
his duties as active secretary of the 
national association, he will remain 
in the employ of the association for 
some months, until his successor is 
chosen and acquainted with the de- 
tails of management of the St. Louis 
office. 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
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Direct Exporters 
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Dr. R. C. Sherwood 


(Continued from page 18.) 


location of essential nutrients for the 
home front workers and their fam- 
ilies, the claims of which held pri- 
ority second only to the military 
claimants. In addition, the branch 
co-operated with the Office of Price 
Administration on rationing, with the 
War Production Board and many oth- 
er government agencies. 

Curtailed production of many com- 
modities and severe rationing of 
many of the basic foods threw a 
heavy responsibility on the nutrion- 
ists and food technicians to work out 
substitutes and extenders which 
would guard the health of the na- 
tion’s population. As a result of the 
fine work these specialists did, it has 
been said that the American people 
were better fed during the wartime 
emergency than they had been in 
peacetime and that many of the new 
diets that were developed will remain 
in the postwar years. 

Dr. Sherwood’s branch worked con- 
tinuously with the various commodity 
branches, such as grain, fats and oils, 
livestock and fruits and vegetables, 
on problems related to production 
and distribution of foods. 


Civilian Requirements Estimated 


Food requirements of the Amer- 
ican civilian population were estimat- 
ed both in terms of tonnage and in 
terms of nutrients, i.e., calories, pro- 
tein, fat, vitamins and minerals. Dr. 
Sherwood expresses the opinion that 
the Civilian Food Requirements 
Branch did very effective work in 
the program of maintaining an ade- 
quate diet for civilians at a time 
when large supplies of foods were go- 
ing to our own military services and 
to our allies. 

The branch also played an impor- 
tant part in the distribution of scarce 
foods and in the job of improving the 
uniformity of distribution of all foods. 
It had the responsibility of looking 
after the special needs of industrial 
war workers, isolated workers, or 
vulnerable groups such as infants, 
children, invalids, and hospitalized 
patients, pregnant and nursing wom- 
en and aged persons. 

Close contact was maintained with 
the National Research Council and 
other scientific agencies, which read- 
ily made accessible information re- 
specting nutrition and provided con- 
sidered opinions concerning prefer- 
ential use of scarce commodities, the 
value of food enrichment and the 
nutritional importance of new or 
modified types of foods. Shifts in 
population due to mushrooming war 
industries required close attention in 
order that sufficient of the right kind 
of nutrients could be channeled into 
out-of-the-way places which boomed 
with war workers almost overnight. 


Aids Flour Enrichment Program 

One of Dr. Sherwood’s assignments 
was the flour and baking enrichment 
program. This imposed the respon- 
sibility upon his branch of securing 
adequate allocations of the necessary 
vitamins, an accomplishment which 
was fulfilled despite many difficulties 
of production and distribution. His 
branch also presented time and again 
the case of the milling and baking 
industries respecting their needs for 
other scarce materials, notably sugar, 
shortening and dried milk. 

Dr. Sherwood remarked once that 
it is simple arithmetic to estimate 
the requirements of the population 
for calories, protein, certain vitamins 





and minerals, but it is much more 
complicated to estimate the sources, 
quantities and availability of these 
nutritive factors in foodstuffs dur- 
ing wartime. 

Nevertheless, his branch made such 
computations, recognizing, of course, 
that there were limitations in the 
degree of accuracy and that a satis- 
factory average diet was in no sense 
prima facie evidence that all persons 
were eating well. Even in peacetime 
and under the modern American sys- 
tem of producing, processing and 
distributing foods for year-around 
availability, many foods, including 
several important basic foods, never 
were uniformly distributed and con- 
sumed. 

Dr. Sherwood stayed in Washing- 
ton for about three years, only re- 
cently leaving the government serv- 
ice to join the Winthrop Chemical 
Co. as technical director of a newly 
created position of the special mar- 
kets division, with offices at 170 
Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 





Walter H. Dietz 


(Continued from page 18.) 


to return as head of the Bakery Sec- 
tion, Food Price Division of the 
OPA, to succeed L. G. Graeves of 
the Charles Schneider Baking Co., 
Washington, D. C., who in turn had 
succeeded Richards J. Conly. 


Interprets for the Layman 


Mr. Dietz discusses.bakery prob- 
lems from the viewpoint of the in- 
dustry and government with such 
ease that it is difficult to determine 
who he works for, an accomplish- 
ment that contributed greatly to the 
efficient collaboration of the two 
during the war. He has the knack 
of interpreting the involved govern- 
ment statistics as they are related 
to the importance of bakery products 
in the nation’s over-all economy into 
understandable, everyday terminol- 
ogy for the layman. 

He likes to remind folks of what 
happened to the baking industry be- 
tween 1914 and 1922, during and aft- 
er World War I, and then draw a 
comparison of the vastly different 
conditions during the latest emer- 
gency. He points out that the price 
of bread. increased from 5.6c lb in 
1913 to 11.5¢ in 1920, an increase of 
105% in seven years. During that 
same period, wheat reached a point 
256% above the 1913 level. Bakers 
were constantly being forced to in- 
crease their prices to cover higher 
ingredient and labor costs, but the 
increases in price were continually 
offset by rising costs, so that there 
was little net gain to the industry. 


Describes 1920 Deflation 


Then he points to the deflationary 
period which began after 1920, when 
bread prices tumbled along with all 
other commodity values and the in- 
dustry had to face the inevitable ad- 
justment period of hardships accom- 
panying the stabilizing of bread 
prices at a level considerably below 
that of 1919-20. 

Bakers have known for a long time 
that bréad is a pretty important item 
to the American consumer, but Mr. 
Dietz says “we” (speaking of himself 
as a baker) never realized just how 
important it ‘was in the American 
economy. Millions of low income 
families and families dependent upon 
fixed incomes find that they can ad- 
just to higher prices of more lux- 
urious items by switching their uses 
to essential items such as bread. 

Bread represents approximately 
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A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
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Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
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but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 
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6.4% of the total food purchases of 
the average low income family, and 
since food purchases represent 41% 
of the total cost of living, bread rep- 
resents 2.6% of the total cost of 
living, and the total of all bakery 
products in the Bureau of Labor index 
represents 4% of the total cost of 
living. A rise of 25% in all bakery 
products prices would increase the 
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ment cost of living by a full per cent, Mr. 
ex. Dietz said recently. 
aa Regulations Aided Earnings 
‘ m: Mr. Dietz believes that Revised 
x: OF Maximum Price Regulation 319, 
. If which covers cakes, pies and other 
itand sweet products probably has done 
more than anything else to maintain 
earnings in the bakery industry, be- 
TED : te cause the industry has been able to 
sell more of such products during the 
ASKA war than in prewar years. Increased F or man y y ears U y 
You'll like Universal’s new output has tended to reduce indirect 
80% flours—carefully milled costs. This, coupled with the reduced K A NS AS hy di s H h d 
ft “A ee death anit 4 nail operating costs under WFO 1 and the as istinguis ] 
e ee ee ee 3 ODT delivery restrictions, he says, = 
made it possible for bakeries to con- itself for good baking results 
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VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
maritime| MILLED™ 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 


tinue to sell bread at the March, 
1942, level throughout the war period. 

It is Mr. Dietz’s earnest hope that 
the nation can avoid the postwar in- 
flationary period such as was experi- 
enced after 1918. At any rate, he is 
still in the OPA and pitching hard 
toward such a goal. 

He is not the only member of the 
Dietz family to contribute to the war 
effort. Three of his sons performed 
meritorious service in the European 
theater. Mr. Dietz had only to 
glance out of his window in Wash- 
ington at the never-ending troop 
trains to fully appreciate the impor- 
tance of the work he was doing to- 
ward holding the home front solid as 
a backstop for his own sons and the 
millions of others in fox holes all 
over the world. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kroger to Play Up 
National Brands, 





. . « results based on our 
ability to produce a superior 
product. For the future, too, 
SUNNY KANSAS will re- 
flect this milling skill in being 
better than ordinary flours 
produced under the present 
government restrictions. 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 


Grocers Told 


Chicago, Ill.—The Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Co. will put more em- 
phasis on national brands than ever 











arce : MunnesPo™™ Grocery Manufacturers Sales Execu- 
Chamber Comm tives of Chicago at a meeting held at 
"i the Sherman Hotel here, recently. 
Kroger has overplayed private label 
merchandise, according to Mr. Hall. 
TOWN CRIER FLOUR He said that it was not the best 
policy as the firm is dealing with a ee 99 
v mass market. He added that Kroger ep e 71 d Qa b ] e 
MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. will not invade the huge super mar- 
Za 2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. ket field, preferring to limit the size 
of the stores to so-called medium For nearly half 
~ 4 self-service markets. Convenience 
and a wide selection are both impor- . Century 
KING MID AS tant factors in the cash and carry 
| FLOUR | "is Ceres Proven F 
The meeting honored Kroger execu- | 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS tives from Chicago; Madison, Wis; eres roven OUTS 
i a UE A Peoria, Ill., and Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. 
so ets setinenattioactaet Kroger was the featured speaker. 
ci ——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. | EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
MONTANA PLAN MEETING JUNE 14-15 ree chen ee 
: Flours and Grain New York, N. Y.—The annual con- 1500 Cwt. Daily 
i D.R.Fisher,Mer. BELGRADE,MONT. vention of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, expected to be the 
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Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











before, Joe Hall, executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, promised the 


largest gathering of feed men ever 
assembled in this section, will be 
held June 14-15 at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. Conservative 
estimates place the attendance at 
1,000 persons, and those planning to 
attend are urged to enter early re- 
quests for hotel reservations. 


Cable Address, “SENTINEL” 
































STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Fain Exchange 


OOKING a bit disconcerted, an ex- 
soldier walked into a bookstore 
in Boston the other day, laid down a 
copy of “The New Veteran,” and 
asked the clerk, “Could I exchange 
this, please? I’d like to exchange it 
for a cookbook,” he explained. “I got 
- married on a furlough and I’ve dis- 
covered that I know a lot more about 
veterans than my wife does about 
cooking.” 


If anyone thinks this is a small 
world, let him chase his hat on a 
windy day. 


Unexpected Treat 


NE of the biggest party cakes 

ever seen in Chicago was un- 
veiled recently in a Loop theater 
when comedian Ole Olsen, star of 
“Laffing Room Only,” feted his moth- 
er in observance of her eighty-third 
birthday. 

As the guest of the Shubert theater 
group, Mrs. Cassie Olsen of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was queen for the day. 

As a last minute gesture a huge 
birthday cake, made by a Loop bak- 
er, was unveiled before a surprised 
audience, which was asked to share 
the huge cake as a toast to Mrs. 
Olsen. 

There were tears in her son’s eyes 
when the audience accorded the aged 
lady one of the finest receptions giv- 
en in many years. Newsreel men 
were on hand and newspaper pho- 
tographers flashed many a picture 
and made the party one glorious oc- 
casion for Mrs. Cassie Olsen. 


Gift prom Iroland 


HEN a certain Irishman emi- 

grated to the new world 200 
years ago, he little thought that he 
was carrying with him a place name 
which, in the twentieth century 
would be known all over the globe. 
Today millions of people know of 
New York’s Coney Island, regarded 
as the world’s most famous center of 
modern pleasure making. 

Now America is likely to hear more 
about that Irishman — one of the 
O’Neills of Ulster—who went to New 
York from the Lough Neagh district, 
and who named the American pleas- 
ure center district after an islet in 
the vicinity of his Irish home. 

There is a plan to raise money for 
the purchase of Coney Island, Ulster, 
and to present it to the people of the 
United States as a token of apprecia- 
tion for the part played by Uncle 
Sam in liberating Europe and help- 
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Award of Nature. 








Dark Bread 


Bread may be dark, but daily bread 
Health giving, nourishing and blest 
By biblical endowment, still 

Retains its character. 
Is made, new gains result. 
Of butter and jam evokes the thrill 
Still sentient in millers’ and bakers’ skill. 


Bread may be dark, but to my eyes 

It’s light,—with beauty undiminished : 
Wheat fields sharing ripening rays 

Of harvest suns, and labors finished 

With sturdy farmers’ zeal—rich prize 

Let us praise 

With new-found fervor loaves of “grays.” 


If test 
A spread 


—Rosert Cary. 














ing defend the United Kingdom. 
The gift will be comparatively 
small in extent, for the islet only 
measures one sixth of a mile in 
length, and is but one tenth of a mile 
in width. Coney Island, approach- 
able only by rowboat, owing to the 
shallowness of the surrounding slough, 
is believed to have been connected 
with the mainland by a paved way 
centuries ago. Along that causeway, 
it is thought, stone was carried for 
the building of Armagh Cathedral. 


Exactly how this Coney Island got- 


its name has never been definitely 
decided, but some authorities declare 
it to be a corruption of ‘“comnuide,” 
meaning an inhabited island. 

If Uncle Sam does become the own- 
er of this historic Ulster island, he 
will also have an interest in one of 
the most mysterious stretches of wa- 
ter in the United Kingdom. It has 
not always been landlocked, for at 
one time it was an arm of the sea. 

That is why it is said to have a 
mermaid. She was trapped, says the 
story, when a land upheaval turned 
the one time bay into a lough by 
closing the seaward side. — Sheffield 
(England) Weekly Telegraph. 

The most remarkable echo known 
is created by the “Eagles Nest” in 
the mountains surrounding the Lakes 
of Killarney, Ireland. It will repeat 
a bugle note at least 100 times. 


Cake Bait 


HE noted stage and screen actor 

Charles Laughton is quite plump 
and doesn’t like to be reminded about 
it. A friend knowing how sensitive 
he is about his weight, asked Elsa 
Lancaster, Laughton’s wife, how she 
ever got Charles to weigh himself. 

“It’s not so difficult,” explained 
Miss Lancaster. “We have a scale 
in the house and I get Charles on to 
it by placing a piece of his favorite 
cake on the machine.” 


Useful Temper 


W E are eating potato chips to- 
day because a short-tempered 
chef, George Crum, became angry in 
1853 over a customer’s daily dis- 
satisfaction with his French fried po- 
tatoes. At this time he was a chef 
in the famous Moon’s Lake House in 
Saratoga: Springs, N. Y., where the 
upper strata of society swarmed in 
pre-Civil War days. His French fried 
potatoes were widely acclaimed—that 
is, by all but one man. This fellow 
was a daily diner, always ordered 
French fries, and always sent them 
back with the complaint they were 
“too thick.” 

The complaint came in once too of- 
ten. Chef Crum whittled the pota- 
toes wafer-thin and dumped them in 
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the boiling grease. Out came the pg 
tato chip—or Saratoga chip as it w 
originally known. { 
On the business side, that incideng! 
was the start of an enterprise thaf! 
now employs 13,000 people. Last 
1,500,000 Ibs of chips were produced 
from 649,535,789 lbs of potatoes py 
chased from farmers in 31 states. 


Hollywood Hoax 


OVIE actress Jennifer Jones 

likes muffins, but, there is a limit 
to the number she can eat. Director 
Ernst Lubitsch realized this recently 
when he put Jennifer through q 
series of retakes of a movie scene, 

Jennifer, playing a servant role in 
“Cluny Brown,” had a scene to do i 
which she eats muffins for the first 
time. She is supposed to like them 
so well that she crowds one after 
other into her eager mouth. Afte 
the first two takes, Jennifer was g0 
full she couldn’t get another muffin 
past her adam’s apple, and more 
takes had to be dispensed with fo 
the day. Foreseeing further delays 
Lubitsch went into a huddle with hi 
aids. 

Next day, Jennifer found dozens of 
muffins; but she got the scene prop 
erly done, registered the required en 
thusiasm as she crammed them ir 
and still was able to enjoy a regula 
lunch. The reason? Director Lu 
bitsch had substituted muffins made 
of cotton candy, that fine spun suga 
that melts to nothingness in one’s 
mouth. 


Sanctuary 


HE most famous sanctuary of old 

England was the Cathedral of 
Durham. Anyone, irrespective of 
crime, was safe from all pursuers 
when he reached its front door and 
grasped its knocker. For 37 days 
was given food and a bed, and then, 
if no pardon had been obtained, he 
was allowed to make his escape from 
the country. 


Give Us This Day 


The peace that will relieve this hun- 
gry world 

And make fruition of our hopes se 
cure 

Must come from thoughts as nourish- 
ing as bread; 

Compassion, justice, freedom, plenty 
—these, 

Give us this day to cherish and in- 
sure; 

This is the peace by which we shall 
be fed. 

Jessie Humes. 
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